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Red River's production is continuous. 
With more than 700 employes (March 1) 
in the U. S. armed forces, the men and 
women on the job carry on. 1942 output 
broke all records in Westwood’'s 28-year 
history. 96 percent of employes sub- 
scribe to payroll deductions for War 
Bonds. 
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The Real Price 
of Victory 


DECALOGUE FOR 1943 


You cannot bring about pros- 
perity by discouraging thrift. 


You cannot strengthen the weak 
by weakening the strong. 


You cannot help small men by 
tearing down big men. 


You cannot help the poor by 
destroying the rich. 


You cannot lift the wage-earner 
by pulling the wage-payer 
down. 


You cannot keep out of trouble 
by spending more than your 
income. 


You cannot further the brother- 
hood of man by inciting class 


hatred. 


You cannot establish sound se- 
surity on borrowed money. 


You cannot build character and 
courage by taking away a 
man’s initiative and independ- 
ence. 


You cannot help men _ perma- 
nently by doing for them 
what they could and should 
do for themselves. 
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Some concern has been expressed by certain military leaders in Africa 
regarding the mental conditioning of our land combat forces for war in the 
Tunis campaign. Without any first-hand knowledge of battle conditions in 
Africa, and from the safe confines of an office thousands of miles away 
from the combat zone, there appears to be a number of reasons why such 
concern might be temporarily justifiable. 

In the first place, and perhaps of minor importance because time will 
correct the condition, our African forces, regardless of physical condition, 
training and equipment, are handicapped by lack of experience for which 
there is no substitute in producing seasoned troops. Mental conditioning 
for battle can come only from battle. Witness Guadalcanal. 

Secondly, we have reared a generation of young men on pacifist doctrine, 
playing down national patriotism along with war, and playing up clean 
sport in our body contact games. Some of that is perhaps all to the good, 
but to meet the exigencies of war we have had to ask our young men almost 
overnight to forsake pacifism as a creed, to learn a burning love of country 
and flag, and to reverse all of the rules of combat they have ever known. 
They are doing a far better job than most people would have believed pos- 
sible three years ago. And they can be expected confidently to do an 
increasingly effective job as they develop the war toward its final stages, 
and get the viewpoint of the professional soldier. 

We have asked our fighting men to make those changes in attitude and 
to adapt themselves to the demand of the time. We can expect the change 
to be complete. That is both the background and the stuff of which an 
American army always has been made. 

From what we ask and expect of the armed forces we can take a lesson 
in attitude and adaptability for the conduct of the retail lumber and build- 
ing material business during the war. Business men, like soldiers, are con- 
fronted with a reversal of rules, with limitations on individual freedom. 
They face the need to shelve many established policies, to realize the fruit- 
lessness of looking to many familiar sources for materials. But business has 
not only a stake but a part in the war, and that is particularly true of lumber 
and building material dealers. 

Their part in the war takes the form of a definite responsibility to main- 
tain American homes at the highest possible peak of efficiency as long as 
the war lasts, and to be strongly entrenched to resume their pre-war func- 
tions and many others in the post-war era. 

We have found no one who will debate these points. They can be ac- 
cepted as fact. Since they can be accepted as fact, and since our sons stand 
ready and willing to make complete reverses in their activities and thinking, 
it is only fair to expect business men to make adjustments in thought and 
action—reverses in some cases—merely changes in others. 

Military and civilian leaders are both justified in feeling concern about 
mental conditioning for war, but they need not be over-concerned. We 
have been in a period of physical conditioning. Now we are about ready 
for large scale offensives, both at home and abroad; and with these offen- 
sives will come the necessary mental conditioning. Just as there is no sub- 
stitute for battle experience, there is no substitute for home front war 
experience. The home front offensive alone will crystallize the business 
man’s refusal either to run or to die. 

The retail lumber dealer is in a favored spot for the battle about to begin. 
His objective is clearly etched. His position is strategically the soundest. 
Victory for him depends only upon his individual generalship, and that 
means his ability to keep flexible, to keep posted on the many things he 
can find to sell and can do at a given time—his ability to change fast. 

We have learned the physical rules, and now we will call up the mental 
agility which is the real price of victory. 
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YOU CAN SEE THE NEED 
for re-roofing jobs right 
in your own community! 










YOU CAN SELL THIS NAME* 


*TEX ACO—a name that millions know and 
trust. Use it to go after—and get — this profit- 
able re-roofing business! Right in your com- 
munity, at any one time, just about one house 
out of every fifteen is ready for a new roof. 
That’s good business. And besides, it’s good 
economy to properly maintain homes and farm 
buildings by necessary repairs and re-roofing. 


Point out the need, tie in a famous name and 
your selling job is half done for you. The name 
is Texaco—a name that millions know. 


Texaco Asphalt Shingles and Roofing are 
unrestricted in quantity, in 
availability in the area east 


of the Rockies. Supplied by a large network 
of Texaco warehouses, they are available to 
and through Texaco Roofing Dealers. 


That means quick deliveries, small invento- 
ries, fresh stocks, faster turnover and so—better 
net profits on all of your roofing operations. 


Sell asphalt roofing—the most popular type in 
America. Sell Texaco—the name millions know. 
* 7 * 

Texaco Asphalt Shingles and Roofing are avail- 
able to building material dealers through a large 
network of Texaco warehouses—east of the Rockies. 
Drop in, write or phone the one nearest you, or 
write The Texas Company, Roofing Sales Divi- 
sion, 135 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Manpower distribution is current 
No. 1 problem of the lumber industry ; 
will largely determine production, retail 
regulation, volume of permitted civilian 
construction: Civilian manpower turns 
upon size of Armed Forces. Fairly 
clear now that War Department’s esti- 
mates will be met; may even be in- 
creased. Ways can and must be found 
to outfit, transport and supply the 
numbers asked for. Keep this in mind 
when considering ways and means of 
meeting manpower directives, such as 
the order lengthening the work week. 


Food production is 2nd most criti- 
cal problem; also affects us because of 
pressure for farm labor. Civilian needs 
are now placed second on general food 
priority schedule, instead of last. Order 
of importance is about like this, in food 
allocations: Armed Forces; U. S. Civi- 
lians; Lend-Lease; Foreign Relief. 
Capital feeling is that food situation is 
not too good but is far from hopeless. 
Real cause of tangle is delay and uncer- 
tainty in setting policies and patterns. 


Farm prices, contrary to lobby 
arguments, have had little effect the 
past 2 years on volume of food produc- 
tions. So the Department of Agricul- 
ture says. That is, raising farm prices 
by 20 or 50 per cent would not have 
increased production by a like per- 
centage. 


Labor legislation is probably the 
No. 3 problem. Give it whatever 
weight you wish. Put tax legislation in 
this spot if you prefer. Congress is 
heated on the subject, but several labor 
bills have been introduced merely as 
warning and to test relative strength 
of Congressional opinion. In general, 
drastic labor legislation is not expected ; 
not now. However, a miners’ strike 
could change this. There’s growing 
under-cover resentment in Congress, 
outside the blocs, over the maneuvering 
of the farm and labor lobbies to use 
each other’s demands for purpose of 
shoving up both parity and union 
wages. 


Little Steel allowances are likely to 
be exceeded. Farm parities are likely 
to be raised. How much, in either 
case, isn’t yet clear. Like it or not. 
John L. Lewis has again worked him- 
self into a key position; and, whether 
they admit it or not, the big farm lob- 
byists are preparing to take off on his 
coat tails. Lewis is equally feared -by 
both political parties ; will not get all he 
asks and never expected to; will get 
some increase in miners’ wages. This 
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MANAGEMENT 
GUIDE POST 


A page of vital infor- 
mation and comment 
digested for busy lum- 
ber and building ma- 
terial executives. 





will be followed by an upward bulge in 
most industrial wages. Effort now is 
to restrain, not to stop, these increases 
in the cost of living. 


Small industries are getting a 
break. The WPB expects to increase 
war industry production by some 20 
per cent; partly though not wholly 
through bringing smaller factories into 
the war production picture. Small far- 
mers seem not to be getting a break; 
not yet. Report is that largest per- 
centage increases in food production 
last year were made by small farmers 
under shepherding of Farm Security. 
Seems now that Farm Security is on 
the way out. 


Paint is rumoredto be due for an- 
other reduction in quantity; from the 
current 70 per cent of the ’40-’41 vol- 
ume to about 50 per cent. Scarcity of 
linseed oil is reason given. However, 
officials say informally that this proba- 
bly will not reduce civilian supplies 
much; that this 20 per cent reduction 
will be largely offset by diminishing 
needs in public projects that are now 
nearing completion. 


Red cedar shingle mills may now 
apply for additions to price ceilings in 
any one of three cases, involving truck 
haul to railroads: If they have been 
forced to change from-water-borne to 
rail shipments; if to save tires they 
have changed from all-truck to truck- 
and-rail hauls; if their earlier rail serv- 
ices have been abandoned since Dec. 7, 


1941. 


Northern and Central hardwood 
lumber prices may now be made on an 
adjustable basis ; through an agreement 
that these prices shall not be in excess 


of maximum prices in effect at the time 
of delivery. These are among formal 
orders being issued, definitely incor- 
porating adjustable pricing into various 
ceiling regulations. 


Farm fencing rules have been liber- 
alized to allow manufacture of heavier 
gage barbed wire and also an addi- 
tional kind of wire fencing needed to 
meet farm production goals. Schedule 
3, Limitation Order L-211. Barbed 
wire may be supplied only on 80-rod 
spools. 


Aircraft veneer, manufactured 
from sweet gum, water tupelo and yel- 
low poplar logs, has been put under 
dollars-and-cents ceilings. MPR-338, 
effective March 13. 


Additional lumber production, to 
meet both war and civilian needs, has 
been asked for by the President. Chair- 
man Nelson, of the WPB, has urged 
more hardwood lumber production. 
How about giving us loggers and 
trucks ? 


Black market device that is caus- 
ing OPA practically to fry: Buyer ap- 
proaches a wholesaler, say, whose trade 
has gone down the drain dug by “serv- 
ice charges” that bring prices above 
ceilings. “Bet you a hundred dollars,” 
says the buyer, “that you can’t get me 
a couple of cars of boards.” Wholesaler 
takes him up; buys at the ceiling, sells 
at the ceiling, collects his “bet”. All 
quite legal; or is it? OPA is taking 
Blackstone apart, page by page, looking 
for a law; will find or make one, before 
all the boys in the back room hear about 
it. This device is said to have been lit- 
tle used in buying lumber but much 
used in buying meat at wholesale levels. 
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Successful Farming ay, 
cartoon 


IGS IS PIGS, but this year especi- 

ally pigs are also mortgage lifters for 

the farmer. Pork prices are at new 
highs, feed for the porkers is plentiful 
even in States such as Kansas and Ne- 
braska. In fact these, and States like 
them. are the ones where the lumber 
dealer’s greatest opportunity lies in re- 
gard to the hog building and equipment 
market. These States more or less 
dropped out of the hog business during 
the years when drouth prevented the 
raising of feed for these animals. Now 
the farmers have the feed and the incli- 
nation to return to hog raising but 
must find a source of supply for the 
necessary equipment. 

Scientific farming methods often 
contradict general practice. The fact 
is especially true of hog raising. Clean, 
sanitary, dry living makes for happy 
hogs, big litters, low mortality, greatly 
increased profits. The lumber dealer is 
the key man in the provision of proper 
equipment which will facilitate this 
process. He should become sufficiently 
familiar with scientific hog raising 
technique to enable him to talk intelli- 
gently with his farmer customers and 
keep them posted on methods and the 
equipment to do an intelligent job. 

Mortality runs between three and 
four little pigs per litter before market- 
ing time for the run-of-the-mill farmer. 
Other farmers cut their mortality to 
less than one per litter. Hog special- 
ists do better than that, but the aver- 
age farmer can if he tries, get his aver- 
age to around one pig per litter. 

One or two pigs saved per litter 
means a lot to the profits when one 
considers the average cost of $30 for 
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Housing for Porkers 


Mortgage Lifters in 1943 


Under M-208 a dealer may orig- 
inate and extend an AA-4 rating 
when ordering lumber that will be 
used to build hog houses, brooder 
houses and other farm equipment in 
his own yard. He does not have to 
have orders for these hog houses, 
etc. at the time he orders the lumber 
he is going to use to build these 
items. For other suggestions for se- 
curing lumber with which to build 
these items see page 28. 


keeping a sow one year as part of the 
expense of the litter. 

Biggest factor in slicing mortality 
rates is not feeding, but rather sanita- 
tion and proper housing. Tests show 
that most pig losses occur in the first 
24 hours and 93 percent of them in the 
first three days. The cause: disease, 
sows lying on pigs, and chilling at 
birth. Take care of the sow and her 
young ones at farrowing time, provide 
clean living quarters throughout 
their life to eliminate disease, and hog 
raising success is inevitable. 

The lumber dealer has his best sell- 
ing point right there. He is the key 
man in cutting the farmer’s pig mor- 
tality rate. He can supply the housing 
and the sanitary feeding floors that 
will do the job. 


There are a number of important 


Below: Pig brooder, knocked down to show con- 
struction and assembled for use. The brooder 
keeps the little pigs warm after birth and pro- 
tects them from being crushed by their mother. 


Masonite photos 





considerations when a farrowing house 
is being planned. For one thing it 
should not be too large. Smaller cubic 
footage allows body heat to be suffi- 
cient for warming the interior, even in 
the coldest weather. Tongue and 
groove material is recommended for 
flooring—the object being to eliminate 
drafts and dampness. There should be 
some method of opening the roof to 
allow the sun to do a disinfecting job 
on the interior. 

It is preferable to paint the units a 
light color because of the reflective 
values of these shades as compared 
with darker ones. They will tend to 
“bounce” the hot rays of spring and fall 
suns and make it a cooler range shel- 





Masonite photos 

Above, left and right: Hog house made in sec- 

tions from hardboards. Note unique hinged roof 

construction which permits it to be thrown back 
to admit sunlight for purification after use 


ter. In winter the low heat of the 
sun’s rays is not a factor either way. 
Guard blocks or rails around the 
wall are recommended in all farrowing 
houses to decrease the danger of the 
sow crushing her offspring. These 
blocks take care of one cause of mor- 
tality—a good farrowing house takes 
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The round shape of this hardboard far- 

rowing house increases its strength. Its 

cubic footage is small, a feature which 

helps to keep the sow and litter warm. 

Three two by four joists act as skids and 

also floor supports. Plans are shown on 
following pages 


Masonite photo 








care of part of the sanitation problem, 
and pig brooders help to prevent chill- 
ing of little pigs. A simple type of 
electric brooder is illustrated herewith. 
The light bulb (100 or 150 watt) fur- 
nishes the heat for drying. It is sus- 
pended in a reflector made from a tin 
can, a funnel or shiny pan which is 
placed over a hole in the top of the 





tri-cornered apparatus. The light bulb 
should not be in reach of the pigs. The 


light attracts the little pigs. When 
they are in the brooder they are not 
in danger of being crushed by their 
mother. 

The feeding devices for corn and al- 
falfa are designed with sanitation in 
mind and help to prevent hogs from 
picking up disease. 

The central farrowing house has 
found favor with many hog raisers. It 
facilitates food and water supply and 
permits careful attention at farrowing 
time. The central house is usually 
built on concrete with concrete pens 
and feeding floors outside. Here are 
considerations in the construction of 
such a house. 


A single row house is sufficient for 
four or five sows. A double row house 
is recommended for 6 or more. Pen 
size should be about 7x8 feet for me- 
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dium or large sows. As a minimum 
there should be one square foot of glass 
for each 20 to 25 square feet of floor 
space, including alleys. There should 
be a method of ventilation, and a small 
stove to provide additional heat at far- 
rowing time. Pigs do best when tem- 
peratures are around 65 degrees. 

Ceiling height should be no more 
than 7 to 8 feet in the cold climates 
while in the South greater height pro- 
vides for better ventilation. A central 
alley of five feet is adequate unless it 
is planned to drive through. Hog 
doors from pens to outside runways 
are customarily 2x3 feet with the 
height being boosted to three feet four 
inches for very large sows. 

Guard rails must be used in these 
pens as in individual farrowing houses. 
Most satisfactory are those set ten 














Layout for a complete 
pork raising unit built on 
concrete. A feed room is 
included. The doors over 
the brooder pens swing up 
to form awnings to pro- 


vide shade 


Portland Cement Assn. drawing 
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inches from the wall and eight inches 
off the floor. 

Concrete feeding floors for hogs are 
finding ever increasing favor among 
farmers, and are being recommended 
by agricultural engineers. Many thou- 
sands of them were constructed on 
farms during 1942 but a tremendous 
market remains—and concrete is avail- 
able for their construction. No metal 
reinforcing bars are necessary. 

They are said to soon have their cost 
repaid in feed saved and faster weight 
gains. About 10 feet per hog is al- 
lowed for the feeding floor size. It is 
generally built four inches thick but 
should be six inches if heavy vehicles 
are to be driven over it. It is good 
practice to build an apron or cutoff 
wall extending down into the ground 
about 18 inches around the sides of the 
floor to prevent undermining (see illus- 
tration). A curb four inches high pre- 
vents hogs from pushing grain off the 
floor. Final finishing of the concrete 
should be with a wood float to provide 
a non-slip surface. Drainage is assured 
if the floor is given a 4 inch slope per 
foot. 

For a four inch thick floor the con- 
crete mix should be one sack of ce- 
ment to 2% cubic feet of sand to 3 
cubic feet of gravel with not more than 
five gallons of water. 


A concrete hog wallow provides the 
moisture that hogs enjoy and need so 
much during hot weather without the 
evils attendant to the old fashioned mud 
hole wallow. 
with. 


Details are shown here- 
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GATCS MAY BE PLACED AT 
POSTS TO DIVIDE FLOOR 
INTO SECTIONS 
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MANURE GUTTER 


“— CONCRETE FLOOR ——— 














FEED ROOM 
(OPTIONAL) 
( DOORS 






Gate 
ROOF SHELTER—2_ 
WHEN FEED ROOM IS NOT 


BUILT PLACE SHELTER IN 
FRONT OF 2 PENS 
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FRAMING FOR ROOF 
HATCH CUT FROM 1"x3"S 


i"x1" AROUND EDGE OF 
HATCH COVER 






























































CURB * SANE haa oe 
- CO FEEDING © Above: Feed saving hog corn 
ee . — ssh feeder. Left: Details of construc- 
age tion for a concrete hog feeding 
Hi" Se floor 
a 
od =|_-apron or 
et CUT OFF WALL 
6-10" 
4'-6" 
Above and right: Details of the circular farrowing house pic- A- 
tured in the box on the preceding pages. Directly below: ie 


Details of alfalfa rack which prevents waste. Extreme bottom 
of page: Details and perspective drawing of a sanitary con- 
crete hog wallow. 
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SUCCESSFUL 


Fourthin the Series 


American Lumberman 
Guide to Paint Profits 


In the paint industry it has been 
general knowledge for years that about 
one-third of the paint, enamel, varnish 
and other products has been applied by 
amateurs. Now with a shortage of 
building mechanics these people will do 
more home repairs and remodeling 
than ever. One of the newer develop- 
ments in paint recognizes that,—the 
application of the recently introduced 
resin emulsion types of water wall 
paints to be applied by a felt covered 
wood roller, as well as by brush or 
spray gun. 

Even before the depression years the 
country was never better than about 
twenty-five percent painted. That pe- 
riod piled up still more backlog. Just 
before the war employment insecurity 
held back much painting and decorat- 
ing. Few home owners painted more 
than two or three rooms at a time 
though five or six needed it. There is 
a limit as to how long necessary paint- 
ing can be put off. The cost of the 
resulting damage becomes too evident. 

Women on a restricted budget will 
live in rooms with dirty, faded walls 
but women with money will not, even 
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if they have to do the painting them- 
selves. Today we have the combina- 
tion of an all time high in employment 
at good wages and restricted opportu- 
nities for money spending in other 
lines. Limited production of new fur- 
niture mean more refinishing of old 
furniture. 


Chief competitors for the sale of lum- 
ber and paint for home upkeep have 
been the now frozen automobiles, ra- 
dios, refrigerators and household equip- 
ment. Conservation of tires and gas 
rationing will keep the people home so 
they will see the deficiencies of their 
homes. 


Imagination isn’t needed to point 
out what home workshop people con- 
struct of lumber and paint. Half a 
dozen craft magazines are devoted to 
the interests of this group of wood- 
workers and even the home and garden 
magazines deal as much with home re- 
pairs and improvements as with 
gardens. 


People have been scared off the 
building idea by so much clamor about 
shortages, rationing, restrictions on 
home building. Claims about paint 
shortage have been so numerous that 
the National Paint, Varnish and Lac- 
quer Association has put on an organ- 
ized effort to reassure the public. 
Paint stocks are ample for all who 
want it for conservation of property 
and necessary painting to maintain our 
living standard. There was a container 
problem and a few colors from coal tar 
dye sources are short, but containers 
are available and if we cannot paint 
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with one color there still other 


colors. 


are 


Correction of popular fallacies, then, 
is the first step for the dealer who can 
give out the facts; not a lot of technical 
orders and rulings, but boiled down 
statements. 

Means for putting out this publicity 
are numerous. All the business men 
interested in selling things for the home 
might get together in a concentrated 
publicity effort. Newspapers will help 
editorially, paid space advertising by 
the dealer will do it and letters, circu- 
lars and mailing pieces can be used. 

Indirect selling by extending help- 
ful service to potential customers is es- 
pecially effective. Without a great deal 
of effort any lumber dealer can assem- 
ble a data file about building, painting 
and decorating, catalogued and _in- 
dexed for ready reference. That will 
give on the spot answers that can help 
establish the lumber yard as headquar- 
ters for paint and all things pertaining 
to building. 

Need for plans will appear that are 
too involved for simple answers. Archi- 
tects are not too rushed now to be 
available when needed. 

“What will it cost?” is a question 
faced early in any planning for home 
improvement or repair. Lumber deal- 
ers have always supplied these answers 
as a matter of routine. It can be pro- 
moted and turned to more sales by 
giving the idea some publicity. That 
is work and service that cannot be 
avoided and so it might better be ex- 
ploited to get people to come in. 

Every business is confronted with 
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two plans of action; either people must 
be brought to the business or the busi- 
ness must be taken to the people. Both 
plans are commonly used. “How to 
bring people to the lumber yard store ?” 
is a question answered by dealers’ serv- 
ice. If the spark of interest of the cus- 
tomer is kindled there will be plenty 
of people in the store. 


Some paint stores have brought in 
crowds by putting on special demon- 
strations conducted to promote the sale 
of a single product by factory service 
men,—furniture enamel, for example. 
A time limited special offer to paint a 
chair, for example, for everyone who 
brought it to the store and purchased 
a can of enamel. 

Of course, these finishes are by spray 
gun. Early in the season some painter 
or automobile finisher is set up to do 
the work and the factory service man 
greets and advises the customers about 
colors, stencils, decaleamania designs 
and room treatments. 

A special display of floor treatments 
showing new floor materials and old 
floors painted and decorated with sten- 
cils for border, corner and center deco- 
rations is another drawing card not 
difficult to prepare. 

Some paint stores conduct a school 
of instruction in arts and crafts work, 
selling the supplies and employing a 
teacher. Art teachers from schools and 
local artists are found for such teaching. 
Subjects vary but include painting, 
modeling, lamp shade making, drapery 
and interior decorating, pictures, pic- 
ture framing and hanging, stencilling 
draperies and furniture, carving and 
even oil or water color painting. Such 
activities may appear far afield but they 
interest many people, bring them to the 
paint stock and build goodwill, as well 
as sell merchandise. 

Public projects are to be found, too. 
The display of articles made by a man- 
ual training school or boy and girl 
scouts, creates interest in the show win- 
dows. Organizing the painting and re- 
pairing of discarded toys for Christmas 
distribution will create good will and 
sell a little paint. 

It is doubtful if any sales promo- 
tion plan can be as effective as per- 
sonal selling. It is usually easier to 
increase an order for lumber to in- 
clude paint than to initiate a new sale; 
that is the first contact and it is made 
long before the job is ready for paint. 
Those who meet customers at the sales 
counter should understand that. 

Personal selling extends to every 
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A paint department interior which has been 

furnished and arranged for the holding of classes 

in arts and crafts. Well lighted tables are sep- 

arated from the main store by the show cases. 

A private office or studio is set apart for the 

teacher so she may do work of her own while 
not engaged in instruction. 


DEALER TELLS 
HIS FORMULA 
FOR MAKING 
PAINT SALES 


Excerpt from an address by C, I. Cheyney, president and general manager 
of the Bailey Lumber Co., Bluefield, W. Va., as delivered to the Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association 1943 War Conference in Kansas City, Mo. 





Not so many years ago, certainly within the lifetime of most of 
us here present, paint was sold almost exclusively by hardware 
stores, but today between 20 and 25 percent of all retail paint sales 
go through the lumber and building material dealers, representing 
a volume of approximately 70 million dollars’ paint business per 
year. 


We were among the first of the lumber companies in our section 
to start handling paint, and I well remember the fear and trembling 
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conceivable contact. The first inkling 
of a paint sale may come from building 
permits published, a visit to an archi- 
tect, real estate man, a chance meeting 
with a general contractor or a planned 
outing with a farm group or others. 


Generally speaking lumber yard 
policies dealing with contractors have 
been to sell all comers without distinc- 
tion as to prices and stock available. 
Contractors may need different treat- 
ment as to discounts and co-operation 
from the dealer. 

Promise of help in getting work 
from dealers’ customers, recognition of 
mutual interests and a special discount 
can establish teamwork that helps both. 
An agreement to pay for material as 
the contractor gets paid for each job 
settles the credit problem in most cases. 
Contractors figure that because they 
have to finance the labor payrolls until 
jobs are finished, dealers should finance 
the materials used. 

The ten percent discount given him 
by some isn’t attractive when he can 
get twenty-five percent or more from 
painters’ supply houses. 

More often than not the painting 
contractor has the first and most in- 
timate contact with customers who 
need paint. Only those home owners 
who do their own painting and build- 
ing repairs go first to the dealer. 

Painters will apply any paint a cus- 
tomer wants, but if he is required to 
guarantee the results the painter will 
choose his own materials. Few owners 
would have a paint put on against the 
painter’s advice. So the dealer who can 
establish a working agreement with 
several painters will move a surprising 
volume of paint. 

A painting contract department has 
been the logical solution for the prob- 
lem of selling the local volume market. 
Painting and decorating, as well as 
paint, are advertised and promoted. 
Contracts are made with home owners 
and the work is sublet to a few depend- 
able painters. That assures the sale of 
paints for the dealer, all costs and a 
small profit. It further establishes the 
dealer as paint headquarters. Consid- 
erable work is involved in this type of 
operation, both in the promotion of 
sales and execution of jobs. When it 
assumes considerable volume it necessi- 
tates having a painter superintendent, 
as well as some investment in tools and 
equipment. 
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with which we entered into the transaction! It happens that we 
have a large wholesale hardware company located about four blocks 
from our yard. We decided to become a sub-dealer under them, 
fixing up a few shelves with paint, keeping a price list handy with 
the idea that we would be able to take care of the customer who 
wanted one or two gallons, but if he wanted several gallons to 
paint a house, we would take his order, offer to deliver it, and then 
slip up to the wholesale hardware company, buy the paint, and fill 
our order. We even considered getting a few empty cans to put 
on the shelves to make a show and, thus, keep our investment down. 
Do you know that last year the sales in our Paint Department 
including paints, linseed oil, turpentine, brushes, etc., were around 
$100,000, an average of over $15,000 per yard? That's a far cry 
from beginning with a few cans and running to the wholesale house 
for fill-ins. We now buy in solid carloads not once, but many times 
a year. 


It has been suggested that we tell in some detail just how this 
paint volume was attained, and we are going to take a couple of 
minutes to do that. First, we satisfied ourselves that we were 
handling a first grade of paint. You know, manufacturers usually 
make two or three grades and unless it is desired to build volume 
entirely on price, which is not profitable, it is necessary to handle 
only the best grade. Whether it is nationally advertised is not 
important. It happens ours is not. We next tried to make our 
public conscious of the fact that we were in the paint business 
in a big way. We advertised, using all the various methods of 
newspapers, radio, direct mail, novelties, dressed up our windows, 
and so on. We have some rather definite ideas about advertising. 
which apply not only to paint, but to any article which we carry 
We feel that advertising must tell our story—not the story of a 
paint manufacturer, a roofing manufacturer, or a lumber manu- 
facturer, but our story—what we have to offer and what we can 
do for the customer. He is not interested very much in how paint 
is made or how large a roofing company may be or where the trees 
are grown, but he is interested in knowing what these articles will 
do for him, how he can secure them, and whether he can depend 
upon the man who is trying to sell them. 


If we use direct mail very much, we must watch our mailing lists 
carefully. A mailing list will get out of date so quickly it will make 
your head swim. Do you know that some radical change affects 
the life of one out of seven of our customers every year? To illus- 


‘rate, among every 100,000 people, each year sees over 2,000 babies 


born; 333 boys and girls graduating from high school; over a 
thousand brides beginning housekeeping, to say nothing of such 
changes as moving, getting old, losing money, or dying. In large 
cities such as New York 25 percent of the families change their 
residence each year, and the changes even in a moderate sized town 
will literally astonish you. Consequently, to be economically used, 
a mailing list must be carefully checked from beginning to end at 
least once a year. 


Next comes the newspaper. All advertising should be written 
or edited by ourselves. We know of a professional advertising man 
whose campaign suggested that the housewife buy paint to refinish 
the bathroom scales and the towel rack. All the paint needed for 
these purposes in our territory could “‘be put in your eye.” That 
campaign needed practical revision. 


The question is now being asked, ‘““Why advertise when it is 
practically impossible to get merchandise to sell>’’ Personally, 
we feel that a reasonable amount of general advertising should be 
done just to keep our name and services before the public, and, in 
addition, we should do a larger amount than usual of specialty 
advertising on items like paint, roofing, and so on. Now is the 
time to press home the fact that we are in business and expect to 
stay in business. 
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drastice rationing program imposed 

on canned goods—the shortage and 
threats of shortage of all types of food- 
stuffs have combined to present the 
dealer with a tremendous market for all 
equipment and supplies used in garden- 
ing. The opportunity facing the city 
dealer is no less great than that con- 
fronted by his country colleagues—in 
fact it may be greater—city folks are 
really worried about their food supply 
source. 

A good window display on garden- 
ing will bring garden enthusiasts into 
a dealer’s office-display room in droves 
this year to buy his stock of pre-fab 
hot-beds, (see AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, Jan. 23, 1943, p. 23) garden 
tools and equipment and vegetable and 
other seeds. Here are some show win- 
dows which have proven to be effective 
for the ingenious dealers who created 
them. 


| ae THRILL OF SPRING—the 


Digging 

A “Get Down to Earth” window dis- 
play is a natural for the Victory Gar- 
den movement, especially when ap- 
proached from this angle: 

We’ve got to dig to win out in 

food production — Every little bit 

helps. 
One dealer showed a greatly enlarged 
photo of a middle-aged amateur gar- 
dener in a philosophical mood. He 
stood leaning over the back fence, 
pipe in his mouth, as if satisfied with 
his industry. His vegetable patch had 
been systematically sown in rows. 
Other variations of this idea are possi- 
ble by the correct posuring of cut-outs, 
dolls and other figures to represent 
human beings. Show them digging, 
sowing, fertilizing, weeding, watering, 
or harvesting. 
Accuracy 

“Plant Your Victory Garden Right” 
was the sage advice given the local 
public in one show window. Another 
sign went on to state: 

We’ve gone to higher authorities 

to settle the rights and wrongs of 

Victory Gardening. 

Free literature inside for the ask- 
ing, if you’re seriously interested. 
Surrounding the two signs were sev- 
eral fan-spreads of circulars and pam- 
phlets issued by county, state and 

federal agricultural departments. 

An important part of the promotion 
was the follow-up—a series of “lesson”’ 
displays at weekly intervals. Each 
lesson was condensed from one of the 
free official pamphlets. 
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Progress 


Another display was conducive to 
home gardening action. The layout 
consisted of a series of earth-covered 
“ridges,” each with an empty litho- 
graphed seed packet inserted through a 
twig stuck in the ground. Said a sign 
at the background: 

Yes, we have plenty of unopened 

packets if you, too, want to get 

busy. 

You'll find the rack just inside the 


group that a “Try Your Luck” Victory 
Garden was dedicated. Several old 
but polished horse shoes were mounted 
on panels at the rear, and captioned: 
Try Your Luck at producing vege- 
tables from seeds. 
Colored seed packets were affixed to 
slanting boards on the floor in horse 
shoe formation. 


Eternal Feminine 
Dirt may be just plain dirt, and earth 
—well, earth, but when Eve takes to 


Garden Displays That Appeal 





door; brouse over it all you want. 

Any skeptical-minded persons who 
thought the “growing” effect in the 
trim was the make-believe kind, had 
an eye-opener a week or so later, when 
most of the seeds had pushed up their 
first two leaves above the soil. 

The sign already quoted was re- 
moved from the window and replaced 
by one which read: 

WATCH ’EM GROW 

A little later, when danger from 

frost is past, these seedlings will 

be transplanted in our back yard. 

You, too, can get an early start by 

sowing in pots and wooden boxes 

in the cellar. 


Chance 
Some people will gamble on the 
ponies ; others on the stock market, and 
still others on anything with the specu- 
lative element. It was to the latter 
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vegetable raising, there automatically 
arises the “what to wear” problem. 
Like the newspaper or magazine editor 
who is partial to “cheesecake” pictures 
of pretty girls engaged in unaccustomed 
manual tasks, you might as well dish 
out the glamour in a display addressed 
to her. If the woman has the looks 
and the figure, she will appear quite 
charming in hard-wearing slacks, a 
mannish shirt, and a broad-brimmeéd 
straw hat. Delineate her as the slim, 
youngish type in a life size composition 
figure. The latter can usually be bor- 
rowed from a local women’s wear shop 
in return for a courtesy card. Pose 
her at work on the vegetable patch, 
attractively and appropriately dressed 
even if, because of show window limi- 
tations, this is merely a thin layer of 
well-sifted soil over wrapping paper on 
the floor. 
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The bath walls are covered with 

board tiling. The colors, white and 

black, serve as a foil for the rest 

of the apartment which is highly 
colorful. 








The kitchen is compact and com- 
plete. A new range was obtained 
but the refrigerator had to be 
bought used. Both bath and 
kitchen were planned directly 
above the bath downstairs. 





ATTIC SPACE BED ROOM 


BLETFORE 


OMPLETE 


SELLS 


This story comes from the other side 
of the fence. It was not told by a dealer 
but by the consumer, the home owner. 
To be a successful merchandiser the 
dealer must be able to place himself in 
the position of the consumer, think as 
he does, and see what the consumer 
would expect, then turn around in this 
true role of retailer and deliver the 
goods in the right way. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. D. Paulsen live in 
an older house in a good residential 
section of Chicago. From time to time 
they had had alterations made to their 
home, getting a siding applicator to put 
on the asbestos siding, a carpenter to 
put a new railing on the stair, a plumber 
to put in a powder room and a painter 
to do his work. They had called the 
trade involved in each case. 

Now with the war came publicity in 
magazines and papers asking home 
owners to remodel that attic to provide 
living quarters for war workers. The 
mayor made an appeal over the radio. 
Mrs. Paulsen looked at her attic with 
critical eyes and decided it would be 
worth while to build an apartment 
there. 

This was a more complicated proced- 
ure than the repairs and alterations 
they had done before. Mrs. Paulsen 
looked through her classified telephone 
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k-— NEW DORMER — 


A JOB 


book and began to call a list of firms. 
Many said they could not bother with 
that kind of work. Some said that they 
would come to see her and never came. 
Others came, looked glum and said that 
things were so tied up these days 
that they did not advise her to do any- 
thing. One man said, “Sure, I’d do it 
for you but I won’t drive a nail until 
you have the priorities all set.” 


Mrs. Paulsen had no idea how to go 
about getting a priority order. She was 
discouraged and completely ready to 
give up the whole idea. But she felt 
that there must be someone who would 
handle the job to relieve her of red tape 
and involvement in business about 
which she knew nothing. She made 
some more phone calls, one to the 
Guarantee Construction Company. Mr. 
Manus Meyer, the manager, came and 
Mrs. Paulsen was overjoyed because 
here was a man who encouraged her 
rather than put obstacles in her path. 
He agreed that an apartment could be 
built in her attic, that it would cost 
$1865 complete with plumbing but not 
including the painting which Mrs. 
Paulsen wanted a friend to do. Mr. 
Meyer would take care of getting the 
priority order, the permits and inspec- 
tions, 

It took him two weeks to get the pri- 
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These pictures of the living room give but a faint idea of how comfortable and 


colorful this attic apartment is. 


Notice the door to the storage space with angle 


top to utilize fully all the space. Changing the wallpaper pattern at the break in 

the wall gives meaning to it and furthermore the bamboo pattern, pleasing as it is 

around the windows, would have been too much pattern for the whole room. Greens, 
reds and yellows predominate in a Mexican motif. 


ority order, then he immediately started 
work, coordinated the trades with pre- 
cision and had the whole thing done in 
six weeks more. The answer to the 
whole thing was just good management. 
The elapsed time was no more than the 
same job would take in ordinary times. 
The job was complete, the turnover 
rapid, the profit was substantial. 

Of the countless people who had 
come, or refused to come, or who just 


_ did not show up, it is incredible that 


only one had had sufficient vision to 
take advantage of all that advertising 
appealing for war workers’ housing and 
had overcome his inertia sufficiently to 
make a routine business, rather than a 
complicated maze, out of wartime pri- 
orities. Before the war there was much 
talk about a “package job,” yet only 
one man of that procession of callers, 
and refusers, and disappointers, had 
thought it worth while including the 
priority order in the package. 
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Keep Enough CAPITAL 


One important element little under- 
stood and seldom scrutinized is work- 
ing capital, the funds needed for cur- 
rent obligations, such as payroll, taxes, 
interest, merchandise and advertising. 
This oversight offers a much greater 
hazard today than in peacetime. What 
is working capital? How do you com- 
pute it? What is a satisfactory ratio 
for a dealer in lumber and _ building 
supplies? Is the working capital the 
same today as in normal times? What 
effect does inflation or deflation have 
upon an appraisal of working capital ? 
These are the questions that few deal- 
ers can answer, yet, unless they have 
etched deeply in mind a picture of the 
vital part working capital plays in mer- 
chandising, they may have a hard time 
in the difficult days to come. To pro- 
vide a better understanding of working 
capital so that the war and postwar 
periods can be bridged safely, we dedi- 
cate this counsel. 

Working capital is the excess -of 
current assets over current obligations 
or liabilities. If the current liabilities 
exceed the current assets, you have a 
floating debt. The working assets con- 
sist of 2 parts: cash assets, comprising 
cash and receivables, and trading as- 
sets, comprising inventories. Today, if 
cash assets equal current liabilities and 
the ratio of cash assets to trading as- 
sets is 1 to 1, your financial condition 
may be considered satisfactory. Com- 
mercial counselors, in the past, have 
agreed that if cash and receivables ex- 
ceed inventory, the working capital 
may be lower than if inventory exceeds 
cash and receivables, because there is 
more confidence in the liquidity of cash 
assets than in inventory, which is sub- 
ject to market fluctuations and cus- 
tomer acceptance, whereas, cash and 
receivables are definite sums. 


Wartime Reservations 

But this ratio is effective in normal 
times, so make a reservation here for 
the duration. As civilian lines become 
harder to get, as wartime restrictions 
pile up, merchants will place more con- 
fidence in inventory than in cash assets, 
so will banks and credit men, hence, the 
less working capital you will need if 
the inventory is larger than the cash 
assets. Obviously, as merchandise gets 
scarcer, it won’t be hard to sell your 
goods for cash, the same as any other 
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Working 


sound collateral. If inflation comes, ac- 
counts receivable and cash will become 
secondary to goods and other holdings. 
Hugo Stinnes once owned nearly all 
Germany. by making agreements to 
take over properties, paying so much 
down, then waiting for the printing 
presses to help him settle his obliga- 
tions with depreeiated currency. Every 
effort is being made to stem inflation 
in this country and we hope with suc- 
cess, but it pays to keep your eyes on 
the trend because the elements that 
comprise your working capital will 
undergo change as inflationary trends 
increase—inventory and fixed assets 
will take precedence over cash and re- 
ceivables. 


Cash—Obligations Ratio 


There is no fixed ratio recommended 
between cash and the other accounts 
but the bank balance’should run about 
25 percent of current loans today. Try 
to keep enough cash on hand to pay 
all bills for at least 60 days. Some 
dealers have the idea that working cap- 
ital should be twice the current obliga- 
tions, or a ratio of 2 to 1, otherwise, $2 
in current assets for every $1 in cur- 
rent liabilities, but this never was a 
hard-and-fast rule for all lumber and 
building supply businesses. It depended 
upon many factors, such as credit 
terms, ratio of cash assets to trading 
assets, terms of suppliers, seasonal pur- 
chases, adequacy of inventory to cus- 
tomer demand, the number of “slow 
pays” on the books, etc. Even today, a 
safe ratio for one dealer may mean 
“curtains” for another, but we offer 
the following guides based upon a sur- 
vey we made on the subject and an 
analysis of figures prepared ‘by other 
authoritative agencies. Incidentally, 
there are no definite ratios recom- 
mended between fixed and current 
assets but we have found working cap- 
ital to be in a more favorable condition 
when fixed assets did not exceed two- 
thirds of current assets. 

When the current ratio was 2 to 1, 
the net profit was too low, averaging 
1.02 percent on sales, when the current 
ratio was 3 to 1, the net profit was 2.4 


for YOU 


percent, still too low in normal times, 
but passable today. When the current 
ratio was 4 to 1, the net profit was 
substantial for this field, 4.5 percent on 
sales, but only 8 percent of the dealers 
surveyed approximated this ratio, 
which would indicate that inadequate 
working capital has been one reason 
for low profits in many lumber and 
building supply establishments because 
our analysis shows definitely that net 
profits increase with working capital— 
up to a certain point. For, although 
lack of working capital has been a 
great handicap, contributing largely to 
the cause of business failure, it is also 
true that an excess of working capital 
depresses earnings. A dealer may have 
a good earning power in spite of a 
weak financial condition or an unsatis- 
factory earning power with great finan- 
cial strength. Beyond the minimum re- 
quirements of sound financial manage- 
ment, working capital tends to become 


sleeping capital, contributing nothing 


to earnings and if the assets consist 
chiefly of cash at a time when inflation 
threatens, dire results may follow if the 
deluge gets under way. Many old, reli- 
able concerns with ample working cap- 
ital have closed their doors, paid off 
creditors and had considerable cash left 
over, even before the assets were auc- 
tioned off. They failed through lack of 
efficient working methods, not through 
lack of working capital. 
Can Be Too Much Capital 
Figures on our survey work sheets 
illustrate this point. They show that 
where the current ratio is 5 to 1, net 
profits are 3.8 percent on sales, where- 
as, where the current ratio is 4 to l, 
net profits are 4.5 percent, indicating 
that earnings increase with working 
capital up to a certain point, then de- 
crease. In other words, too little work- 
ing capital depresses profits, so does 
too much, that the dealer can quadruple 
his net by doubling working capital up 
to a ratio of 4 to 1. Our-analysis shows 
that earnings on investment’ or net 
worth react similarly. When the cur- 
rent ratio is 2 to 1, earnings on invest- 
ment in the business are 2.3 percent, 
when the current ratio is 3 to 1, earn- 
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ings are 6.3 percent, when 4 to 1, 
earnings are 10.2, when 5 to 1, earn- 
ings are 7.6 percent, again a decrease 
when working capital gets too high. 


Watch Capital Trends 

When you analyze business opera- 
tions monthly, as you should do today, 
to keep “heads up”, give thought to 
working capital as well as to sales, 
profits and net worth. Compare the 
ratio of working capital from month to 
month, the same as you compare the 
trend of sales, profits and stock-turn. 
This will keep you posted as to whether 
the ratio is more or less favorable from 
period to period. Watching such trends 
is the main reason why you should 
make comparative analyses regularly. 
In seeking explanations of the move- 
ments pro and con, you are in a posi- 
tion to take the necessary corrective 
measures or follow through along the 
proper paths. The most important con- 
sideration is whether a dealer can meet 
his liabilities as they mature and the 
usual device for measuring this capac- 
ity is the working capital ratio. The 
dealer will keep himself in the clear 
financially if he watches working cap- 
ital trends and maintains a safe ratio to 
his business requirements and the eco- 
nomic outlook. Moreover, adequate 
working capital indicates that a pros- 
pective borrower is not heavily mired 
in fixed assets, that he has not suffered 
heavy operating losses, two main fac- 
tors that drain working capital so, 
banks and credit men give such dealers 
first-line credit rating. 


No Substitute for Judgment 

Of course, ratios, like all other ac- 
counting data, should be used as an aid 
to the formation of judgments, not as a 
substitute for judgment. The dealer 
must judge in the light of all relevant 
circumstances whether the working 
capital ratio disclosed by his financial 
statement is satisfactory from the 
standpoint of financial safety and eco- 
nomical use of working capital, but, at 
least, he should consider. this ratio 
when appraising the other elements of 
operation, such as sales volume, net 
profit on sales, margin, etc. Although 
the figures given in this article were 
compiled as of normal times, the basic 
trends are the same today and. the 
dealer should glean considerable value 
from this statistical information in 
guiding him wisely. In the past, he 
has too often overlooked the movement 
of his working capital from period to 
period with unprofitable results. In the 
future, such laxity may bring disaster. 
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ADVERTISING POLICY 


AS WELL COORDINATED 
AS WELL INTEGRATED 
AS WELL BALANCED 





A series of authoritative articles, the first of which will 
appear in an early issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
will set before A. L. readers the facts concerning lumber 
and building material dealer advertising. 


The articles will tell readers how to organize an entire 
balanced, integrated advertising program designed spe- 
cifically for selling lumber and building materials and 
service. There will be an unbiased discussion of various 
advertising mediums (newspaper, direct mail, billboards, 
etc.) and their relative values to the building materials 
dealer. Specific directions for the effective use of each 
of the mediums will be included. 


AND TO TOP OFF THE ENTIRE SERIES A 
SAMPLE BUILDING MATERIALS DEALER 
ADVERTISING PROGRAM, COMPLETE IN 
EVERY DETAIL, WILL BE LAYED BEFORE 
OUR READERS FOR GUIDANCE IN 
PLANNING THEIR OWN CAMPAIGNS. 


This series will be practical in every respect— 
slanted directly for the needs of this specific in- 
dustry—sufficiently detailed to allow any alert 
dealer to adapt the suggestions to his own use 
at great benefit to himself. 


NO MORE HIT OR MISS EXPENSIVE 
ADVERTISING SHOTS IN THE DARK. 


With a complete integrated program such as 
you will be able to plan yourself from suggestions 
contained in this AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
series of articles you will be assured that ever 
advertising dollar you spend is working to its full 
capacity. 
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E. C. HOLE TO BE GUEST EDITOR 





Pioneer Lumberman Has Been Regular 
A. L. Reader Since 1879 


Recently received by the AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN was a subscription renewal and a 
letter from Willis E. Waterman, 465 Poto- 
mac Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. The letter expressed 


| 


the United States and the younger genera- 
tion after we win the War.” 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN would be 
pleased to hear from other readers who can 


his interest in the forthcoming 70th Anni- | approximate, equal or top Mr. Waterman’s 


versary Issue and continued as follows: 
The first time I ever saw and 
read your publication was early in 
July, 1876, when I spent two weeks 
at the Centennial Exposition in 
Philadelphia, and from there I 
went to Washington where I saw 
other copies at a place on the Po- 
tomac where were being 
built. Still later on my way home, 
I saw additional copies in lumber 
offices of people my father was do- 
ing business with in New York 
City. Consequently I am familiar 
with your valuable’ publication 
since 1876. My first subscription 
was entered either in 1879 or 1880. 


boats 


Mr. Waterman concludes that at the age 
of 85, he “still has sawdust in his hair” 
although his connection with the industry 
now is limited to the sale of timber stumpage 
and timberlands. He and his father and 
his brother at one time owned two sawmills 
in central New York where among other 
items they cut 4x4 and 8x8 hard maple 
squares for export, as well as quarter sawed 
spruce for piano sounding boards. They 
also had a planing mill, a large box factory, 
a shingle mill and a grist mill. Later they 
became a Michigan corporation and sawed 
about 10 million feet of logs a year. 

Against his background of experience Mr. 
Waterman sees “wonderful years ahead for 





| 
| 


| 
| 





| 
| 
| 
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readership record. 


Old Chair Factory 
Traces Evolution of Its Power 


Pictured below are two power sources 
used early in the history of the Moses Clore 
furniture factory near Madison Courthouse, 
Va. The company was started in 1830, and 
began making wooden chairs and other arti- 
cles of furniture. 

At the left is a 30 foot (diameter) tram 
wheel fixed on a slant so the animal would 
continuously climb “up hill.” The under side 
of the wheel pressed down on a roller which 
served as a power take-off. This was belted 
to a jack shaft with a flywheel to keep the 
motion uniform. 

Still later the company built a dam and 
depended on water power. Some time be- 
fore the turn of the century a vertical steam 
boiler was installed, but in 1901 sparks from 
the chimney started a fire which destroyed 
the plant. In rebuilding, the Frick steam 
engine and boiler illustrated was installed 
to furnish power and steam for bending wood 
and heating the building. It was a used 


boiler and engine at that time, having been 
originally built in 1877. 
| After more than 65 years of service the 
equipment is still in use to furnish steam, and 
| occasionally to furnish power. 





Retired A. L. Manager to Help 
Organize 70th Anniversary Issue 


Elmer C. Hole, who for 42 years was 
general manager, secretary, and guiding 
head of the AMERICAN LuMBERMAN, will re- 
turn to active participation in lumber jour- 
nalism after a year of retirement to be 
Guest Editor of the 70th Anniversary Issue 
of this magazine. Publication date for this 
special extra-size number has been set for 
July 10, 1943. 

Mr. Hole’s con- 
tributions to the 
success of this issue 
will be numerous. 
As one _ valuable 
feature he will pre- 
pare a history of the 
AMERICAN LU M- 
BERMAN, which 
because of the con- 
sistant and con- 
tinuing — leadership 
of the paper will 
be in effect, the 
story of the indus- 
try as a_ whole. 
Into the fabric of this history Mr. Hole will 
weave accounts of many of the interesting 
experiences which were his during the years 
he was General Manager, and fascinating 
stories about many of the leading person- 
alities in the industry with whom he was 
intimately acquainted. 

There is probably no one man in the 
United States better prepared to do this 
job than Mr. Hole. He joined the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN (then the Northwestern 
Lumberman) staff in 1897 as a bookkeeper. 
Very shortly thereafter he was elected sec- 
retary of the corporation, and because of a 
peculiar organizational circumstance became, 
in reality, a controlling factor in the opera- 
tion of the business. During his years as 
General Manager he was the creative mind 
and impelling force behind many of the 
progressive steps taken by the lumber in- 
dustry. He indeed was in close contact with 
all of the developments in lumbering and the 
men connected with them. 

Although he withdrew from active man- 
agement of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
about a year ago Mr. Hole has by no means 
been completely “in retirement.” His man- 
agement of “The Elmer C. Hole Farms” 
(dairy products, beef cattle, pork products, 
poultry products, corn and small grains) is 
nothing short of extremely active. 

It is therefore with distinct pleasure that 
the present AMERICAN LUMBERMAN staff 
welcomes Mr. Hole’s brief return to active 
lumber journalism as Guest Editor of the 
70th Anniversary Issue. 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
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WOOD and the WAR 


The use of lumber and timber for all 
types of construction to take the place 
of steel now used for armament has 
resulted in a tremendous increase in 
the use of fireproofing, according to 
the Protexol Corporation of Kenil- 
worth, New Jersey, who until re- 
cently, has supplied primarily the met- 
ropolitan New York area where fire- 
proofed wood has been a requirement 
of the Building Code for the past forty- 
four years. 

Most of the lumber and timber being 
fireproofed is prefabricated — stock, 
routed for Teco split-ring connectors, 
for use in Navy Lighter-Than-Air 
hangars. These hangars, the largest 
all-timber structures ever built, are a 
fifth of a mile long and have a clear 
span of 250 ft. The latticed arches will 
rise to a height equal of a 20 story 
building. 


A new kind of fluorescent lamp re- 
flector saves 10 tons of steel that each 
new war plant normally would require, 
according to Westinghouse experts. It 
is made of processed wood pulp which 
is formed into an exceedingly dense, 
smooth, hard board by means of heat 
and high pressure. Unlike the porce- 
lain-coated steel reflector, the new 
sprayed enamel surface is not chipped 
when the unit is dropped or struck 
with a hammer. It is about one-third 
lighter in weight; its reflection factor 
is between 85 and 90 percent com- 
pared to 80 percent for white porce- 
lain. The new reflector is fully inter- 
changeable with porcelain-enameled 
reflectors, in fact, when a wood re- 
lector unit is installed alongside a steel 
reflector unit the difference is hardly 
apparent to the eye. 


A typical example of wood’s many 
effective, but less conspicuous services 
to the war effort was the recent pur- 
chase by the Quartermaster Corps of 
760,000 pairs of wood-cored rubber 
heels. 

The wood part of these heels con- 
sists of a piece of U-shaped hardwood 
plywood, about 2x2x3%”. Small holes 
in the wood permit the molten rubber 
to flow through, resulting in a secure 
bond, and eliminate the steel washers 
found in solid rubber heels, and this 
construction saves 11% ounces of rub- 
ber per pair. 
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BIGGEST BUS 





Said to be the world’s largest, this double-decked bus, now 
serving Camp Carson, will hold 260 soldiers, 100 seated, the 
rest standing. The body of the trailer is entirely of wood 
except for the bolts, nuts and braces. Fully loaded the White 
tractor and trailer weighs 59,000 pounds! 

The arrangement of the interior is unique. Benchlike 
seats on the first deck (lower picture) are located on the 
sides, with a four foot aisle in the center. Upstairs, (upper 
picture) the seats are in the center, raised on a platform to 
give more headroom to the aisle below. 

This bus was not designed for highway use but rather to 
meet the transportation problems inside the huge military 
reservation where some soldiers hitherto had to walk three 
miles before they even reached the gate. Henceforth they 
will ride. 
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BUILD WITH SALVAGE LUMBE 


The need for small farm structures 
in thousands of agricultural communi- 
ties is here. It is a need that is recog- 
nized universally, and toward the ful- 
fillment of which only indecisive action 
has been taken in regard to lumber 
supply. Many dealers with orders pil- 
ing up for hog houses, chicken brooder 
and laying houses report inability to se- 
cure lumber in sufficient quantity to 
take care of the demand. 

Whether or not that deficiency will 
be taken care of in time to do any good 
this spring, is apparently a matter of 
pure conjecture, and depends on gov- 
ernment action which might or might 
not be taken. 

Many dealers, even in small country 
vards, however, have been able to se- 
cure enough small dimension and in 
some cases, boards to permit them to 
construct all the small structures 
needed by their farm trade. A few of 
these have been lucky in getting ship- 
ments of lumber, and others have picked 
up enough small quantities to make a 
sizable inventory. 

In the main, though, the answer has 
been through lumber salvage. Practi- 
cally every town or city of five thou- 
sand people or more, except possibly 
in the most recently settled sections. 
has several old, abandoned residence 
or commercial buildings which can be 
torn down profitably for the salvagable 
lumber in them. Procedure is gener- 
ally along one of two lines. In some 
instances the dealer arranges for the 
demolition of the old structures, and 
being careful to insure himself properly 
against personal liability and property 
damage to neighboring structures, if 
any, conducts his own wrecking opera- 
tions. In some others, regular wreck- 
ing concerns do the work, and sell the 
salvagable lumber to the dealer. Both 
methods have their more or less ob- 
vious advantages and disadvantages, 
but both can and have resulted in 
stocks of usable lumber in the yards of 
dealers. 

It goes without saying that uses to 
which such lumber can be put are 
limited. It does, however, make satis- 
factory framing lumber for farm serv- 
ice buildings. In one community where 
the town proper offered nothing in the 
way of houses that could be torn down, 
an abandoned farm residence and two 
barns several miles from town were 
wrecked, and enough lumber was sal- 
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vaged to keep two yards in supply for 
farm trade. 

Wrecking operations are not pro- 
posed as the perfect answer to retail 
lumber inventory problems. They are 
proposed as an expedient which offers 
temporary relief. Incomplete surveys 
indicate that if everything in the coun- 
try that can be wrecked profitably had 
been undertaken during recent winter 
months and completed this spring, only 
about enough lumber to take care of 
current farm needs would result. The 
problem would recur next fall unless 
mill lumber supplies improve or war 
demand declines. 

Currently, however, the farm lum- 
ber demand is being surveyed exten- 
sively with a view to coming up with 
a close estimate, and taking appropriate 
steps to meet the demand if it exceeds 
present allocations. In the meantime 
salvage through wrecking furnishes an 
answer. Salvage from industrial and 
war plants is another possibility, al- 
though, generally the pieces are too 
short to be of much use even in the 
construction of small farm structures. 


Need Lumber? 














Food Container Salvage 
May Become Mandatory 


Salvaging of used wooden food con- 
tainers may soon become mandatory 
in Virginia and other States in the face 
of a growing scarcity of such contain- 
ers for farm products, State Agricul- 
tural officials said after attending a 
conference in Washington. 

L. T. Berry, assistant commissioner 
of agriculture, and J. H. Meek, director 
of the State Marketing Division, said 
the situation is becoming acute and 
soon may lead to government agencies 
taking over empty containers. 

The shortage, they explained, is due 
to the heavy demand for lumber for na- 
tional defense work. Berry said the 
shortage is being felt particularly by 
Virginia farmers who have been unable 
to obtain egg crates, berry boxes and 
apple crates in which to ship their 
products. 

Many of the crates that are used to 
ship food products to large army and 
navy camps are salvaged and resold by 
contract to farmers and crate whole- 
salers, Berry said. 


Have Extra Lumber Available? 
Consult these items 


Write to the Salvage Editor, American 
Lumberman, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago, Ill., for further information about any 
of the following items. Please mention 
the number of the item in which you are 
interested. 


Available 
45. 


Have some shorts in practically clear 
Sitka Spruce 33 inch thick which could 
be cut to a width and length of 134 
inch wide and 11% inches long, 28 


inches long and 48 inches long. 


46. 


Have about 37,000 feet of 2x8, 2x10, 
2x12 No. 3 New Mexican Ponderosa 
Pine. 

Wanted 
47. 


We are in the market for reject or 
even used plywood in 4 inch or 7% 


inch and ;; inch thickness out of any 
kind of wood to be cut partially 9 x 9, 
12 x 12, or 17 x 17 inches. 


48. 


We have an order for boxes consist- 
ing of the following and) need a source 
of material. Two pieces 1634 long x 
13% wide x % or 33 inches thick. Two 
pieces 1814 long x 8% wide x 3% or 
33 thick. Two pieces 12 long x 8% 
wide x 34 or 33 thick. Would like to 
purchased these sets built up out of sev- 
eral pieces none of which are narrower 
than three inches. An additional 4 
inch must be allowed on total width to 
provide for later tongue and grooving. 

A further need of this same party 1s 
for sets of two pieces 13% x 1344 x 4 
or 33. Sets of four pieces 9% x 2% x 
3% or %§. Sets of two pieces 634 x 2% 
x % or &§. 
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National Patterns 


Believe it or not—and news stories make 
it hard to believe—the Washington tornado 
seems to be straightening out. 

That doesn’t mean it’s quiet along the 
Potomac. Plenty of shingles are flying off 
agency roofs. Plenty of Administrative and 
Congressional chickens hide behind the straw 
stack, minus their tail feathers. But weather- 
wise Washingtonians tell us there are signs 
that the storm is lining out into a straight 
wind, blowing against the Axis. 

They say it generally happens this way: 
that when there’s a sharp change in national 
pressures—and we're going through such a 
change now, as we realize the burdens of 
this war—the Washington barometer drops, 
and political gables begin letting go. But 
when citizens find out it’s a national storm 
and not a synthetic political rumpus that can 
be cured by kicking Washington in the pants, 
the show begins to get some direction. Our 
metaphors are scrambled, but they’ll have to 
serve. 

In any event the old American genius is 
doing its stuff; grabbing what comes, using 
it for national purposes. There'll be plenty 
of political mayhem in these parts. But both 
the Administration and the Loyal Opposi- 
tion are now more in the mood to aim their 
guns across the Rhine; not just across the 
dividing aisles in the legislative chambers. 


Industry Patterns 


This has a bearing upon our business. 
Want to try your hand at guessing future 
lumber regulations? Then give most of your 
attention to general national policies, now in 
the making. Weigh your appraisals about 
ninety-ten as between Congressional action 
and executive orders on the one hand and 
current lumber regulations on the other. 
Reason, of course, is that national policies 
will set the big pattern to which lumber 
regulations must conform. 

We've tried to measure this war by earlier 
wars; and this has put us off the beam. 
They say we’re spending the whole cost of 
the Civil War every two weeks or less; 
the whole U. S. cost of World War 1 about 
every six months. Money’s a poor measure 
of war effort; but it indicates roughly the 
drain upon factors other than money. 

Everything, this time, goes into the pot. 
What labor and materials are left for our 
industry or for any other industry isn’t a 
surplus that Old Man Mars doesn’t want. 
He wants it all. What’s assigned to us for 
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Washington 
Calendar 


civilian purposes is the amount officials con- 
sider necessary for civilian support of the 
war effort. We know this; but it needs to 
be repeated. So don’t consider the lumber 
pattern, as now set up, to be the “normal 
minimum” for war. It can be changed over 
night; will be so changed at any time this 
seems necessary. 


Size of the Army 


The number of men put into the Armed 
Forces will have more effect than the cur- 
rent L-41 upon future lumber distribution. 
The size of the fighting force will largely 
determine the amount of lumber the govern- 
ment will buy; and, even more decisive than 
this, it will fix the limits of supplies and 
manpower available for logging, lumber dis- 
tribution and civilian construction. Man- 
power is probably the biggest question on 
the governments’ horizon at the moment. 

Those who believe in a big army are 
swinging into action. Life Magazine, for 
example, makes an analysis to show that top 
figures so far suggested by responsible Army 
officers will leave the United Nations with 
fewer combat divisions than the Axis. 
Furthermore, the United Nations must fight 
an offensive war; and it is an accepted prin- 
ciple that the offense should outnumber the 
defense by two to one. 

So watch manpower mobilization if you 
want to estimate the immediate future of our 
industry. Keep an eye on food production, 
the 48-hour week, rationing and _ public 
finance. Key men include Byrnes, Wickard, 
McNutt, Marshall and Morgenthau; to- 
gether with their opposite numbers in Con- 
gress and the Washington lobbies. It doesn’t 
weaken these statements to add that it’s 
smart to give attention to the lumber regu- 
lations as they now stand. They'll change 
when the national pattern changes; but a 
sailor who suspects the wind is going to 
shift none the less trims his sails according 
to its present direction. 


The 48-Hour Week 


The executive order about the 48-hour 
week suits nobody; not even the officials who 
advised its issuance. It was inspired, of 
course, by the wish to get more work done 
with the hands available. Somebody, it 
seemed, had to take the rap; and rumor has 
it that after long consideration officials con- 
cluded it would make for less disorganization 
if civilian industry went to the longer week 
and paid the extra for overtime. War in- 


dustries in general had already done both 
these things; and if the longer week were 
ordered, and if extra for overtime were out- 
lawed, the effect would have been a reduc- 
tion in war industry wages. This probably 
would have been followed by a swarm of 
“unauthorized” strikes, 

Congress is furious because the change 
was made by executive order and not by 
legislation. The farm lobby is furious be- 
cause labor in civilian industry will get a 
wage increase; is all set to heave farm parity 
to new heights. 


While the order may be modified by Con- 
gressional action, it’s probably smart to ac- 
cept and to work toward the longer week. 
You can be sure that future regulations, no 
matter who makes them, will travel that 
course. No need for this page to outline 
the troubles the order piles onto our indus- 
try; for you're actually aware of them. How- 
ever, don’t blow your top over these things. 
Don’t take panic action. If employers fol- 
low applied common sense in an effort to 
reach the real objectives of the order, later 
changes will be less painful. 

The order is being applied in designated 
areas. If you’re not in one of these areas 
but can work toward the objectives without 
too much violence to your business or hard- 
ship to your employees, better do it. This 
will be definitely to your credit later. 


Labor Distribution 


It’s probably without point to repeat that, 
on a national scale, we’re not short of labor 
as yet. Scarcities are caused by uneven dis- 
tribution; are, of course, genuine scarcities. 
The WMC indicates that it'll go easy on 
forced migration. So if your workers can’t 
get local war jobs or farm jobs, the chances 
are that you'll not be compelled novw to fire 
men just to reach the 48-hour week. But 
if you need more labor, better not hire addi- 
tional hands until you’ve reached or at least 
approached the 48-hour week. 


If in doubt about what you should do, 
talk with the Manpower people in your area. 
They don’t have all the answers yet; but 
they have what answers there are, and they'll 
have much to say about your problem even- 
tually. So if you have suggestions about 
minimizing disturbances in making local ad- 
justments, better pass them along to the 
Manpower people now. If you can prove 
that paying higher wages for overtime will 
ruin your business or damage it seriously, 
and if you can prove that your business is 





needed in your community, the Manpower 
people may be able to help you work out 
a practical adjustment. They'll try to do it. 


Concentration-Distribution 


The argument between retailers and the 
OPA about concentration and distribution 
yards seems to have come to a ruling. The 
settlement doesn’t satisfy retailers; especially 
those in some Atlantic Coast States. 

The matter turns upon definitions. You 
may remember that some months ago this 
page reported about the disturbance created 
in the Piedmont and Coastal Plains areas by 
the original definition of a concentration 
vard. It was described as a concern that 
sawed or remanufactured 25 percent or more 
of the lumber it handled; and for purposes 
of price regulation it was classified as a 
sawmill and was put under mill ceilings. 

A large percentage of the Piedmont re- 
tailers have long bought rough lumber from 
small mills and have graded, kiln-dried and 
planed it. Under the 25-percent rule, most 
of these concerns would have been classified 
as concentration yards and forced to sell at 
mill prices. Quite a number got ready to 
close. Then the rule was hastily liberalized ; 
was changed so that a retail yard could re- 
manufacture stock and sell it at retail prices; 
provided these were genuine retail sales. 
The new definition was roughly like this: 
\ distribution or retail yard is one that 
handles various species of lumber, together 
with a general stock of building materials, 
and that sells these items in retail quantities 
and assortments to local customers. 


What Is a Retailer? 


But this didn’t cover all the points; at 
least not in the Piedmont and adjoining 
areas. Those retailers claim there are few 
bona fide concentration yards in the region. 
They also claim that they have long han- 
dled, on a purely retail basis, a type of trade 
not included in the definition. They have 
sold lumber at a distance from their own 
communities ; sometimes in communities with 
no lumber yards; sometimes to sub-division 
builders, contractors constructing tobacco 
warehouses and the like. Continuing this 
type of trade, Piedmont retailers sold lum- 
ber to contractors building war-housing or 
similar projects. 

At that point the kettle began to boil. It 
seems there are concentration yards in the 
area and that both concentration yards and 
distribution yards were buying, or trying to 
buy, from the same mills. The concentra- 
tion yards had to buy at a discount from 
mill-ceiling prices. They had to sell at those 
ceiling prices; hence they had to buy for less 
in order to have a margin for handling, re- 
manufacture and profit. Distribution yards 
bought at ceiling prices, reworked the stock 
and sold at GMPR ceilings. Distribution 
yards could out-bid concentration yards. 


Current Ruling 


The OPA holds that a yard is what it 
does; not what it may choose to call itself. 
It has ruled that sales in quantities, made 
outside the yard’s community, are concen- 
tration-yard business and must be made at 
mill-ceiling prices. 

Piedmont retailers have reminded the 
OPA that that agency has said repeatedly 
it always intends to follow accepted industry 
practices. Retailers claim that these outside 
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sales in quantities have been considered retail 
sales; ever since the grandfathers of the 
present owners founded the businesses. But, 
so far, no soap. So these dealers find them- 
selves deprived of a kind of business they’ve 
had since "way back when. 

“No Suh,” said a mild mannered retailer 
to this page, “I guess I just don’t under- 
stand it. I’ve always done that kind of busi- 
ness. Now the OPA tells us it can’t set up 
rules that aim to make business by-pass the 
concentration yard. I ain’t never seen a 
concentration yard, but I reckon they must 
be some. Then they set up a rule that lets 
a mill make direct sales at retail. That 
kind of looks to me as if the retailer was 
getting by-passed. Yes Suh, I understand 
what I've got to do; but I ain’t made out 
yet why I’ve got to do it. Just the war, I 
reckon.” 

Tire Conservation 


The War Production Board has issued a 
booklet called “Tire and Truck Conserva- 
tion in Forest Industries.” This is largely a 
descriptive booklet, telling of the importance 
of getting more service out of truck tires; 
also contains tables showing the load-carry- 
ing capacities of various kinds of tires, 
together with practical rules and suggestions 
for getting maximum service. The intro- 
ductory page, “Forests Go to War,” contains 
startling facts about the use of wood in the 
war effort; each Liberty cargo ship requires 
200,000 feet of lumber, each deck of a big 
battle ship takes ten carloads, a third of the 
weight of British aircraft is wood, each 
C-62 Commando cargo plane takes 40,000 
feet of lumber and so on. This is a useful 
booklet to put into the hands of truck 
drivers, in the woods or in retail yards. 
Copies may be gotten either from the War 
Production Board or from the National 
Lumber Manufacturers Association, Wash- 
ington. 


Hardwood Veneer 

The WPB again calls attention to the fact 
that since the hardwood veneer industry uses 
no controlled materials in its end product, 
producers are not required to file under 
CMP. CMP Regulation No. 5 covers re- 
quirements for maintenance, repair and 
operating supplies; and Schedule 1, as 
amended, assigns an AA-1 priority rating 
applicable to the quantity of such supplies, 
equal to the quantity used during 1942. AA-1 
can be assigned only by use of the certifica- 
tion in CMP Regulation No. 5. 

It is becoming clear that relief is needed 
on ceiling prices for various species of logs, 
including yellow poplar and sweet gum. 
Otherwise a good many mills are likely to 
close, at a time when their product is much 
needed in the war effort. Inventories of 
birch and maple logs, in the Lakes District 
and in New England, are about 25 percent 
below those of a year ago. Efforts are be- 
ing made to encourage the use of other 
species, such as beech, cottonwood, syca- 
more, elm, maple, black gum, hemlock and 
white pine, for uses usually supplied by 
rotary-cut gum. Demand for rotary-cut 
gum is very heavy. 

Victory Gardens 

Director Landis, of the OCD, is urging 

the planting of gardens as an offset to pos- 


sible food shortages; adds that local defense 
councils will provide expert guidance in plan- 


ning, planting and caring for gardens. He 
considers this a vital activity; since it can 
add substantially to the food supply with- 
out any drain upon manpower. 


Shoes 


It isn’t certain that each civilian will be 
able to buy three pairs of shoes this year. 
Only promise so far is one pair during the 
first four months; other two may be avail- 
able, may not. Meanwhile the order is con- 
tinued, requiring sole tanners and converters 
to set aside 25 percent of their manufacturers’ 
type sole leather bend production for the 
repair of civilian shoes. Controls have been 
tightened over production of work clothing 
for agricultural and industrial women work- 
ers. 


Housing 


Federal Housing Commissioner lerguson 
states that last month applications for in- 
sured financing on about 12,500 new dwelling 
units for war workers were filed at FHA 
field offices. This is the largest number 
since October. Mr. Ferguson says this indi- 
cates much increased activity by private 
builders; indicates also a continuing rise in 
private building in this field. 

A high ranking official stated that for 
some time now the public housing people 
have planned much of their work around the 
idea that when the emergency is over a 
large part of this war-worker housing will 
be demolished. They make every effort to 
determine, so far as possible, what projects 
have sound reasons for continued use after 
the war; and these projects are built with 
lasting service to the front. But there are 
not so many of these projects. Those with- 
out continuing peace-time futures are built 
on a temporary plan. Public housing has 
reduced its standards for these temporary 
houses ; both to save materials and labor and 
to make reasonably sure that the houses will 
be torn down when no longer needed for 
war-industry workers. Otherwise they are 
rather sure of turning into slums of the 
worst kind. 

“We aim at two things,” this official said. 
“The first is good sanitation. The second 
is family privacy. But there’s simply no 
reason to put a lavish amount of high-class 
plumbing into these buildings or to spend 
money for architectural adornment. The 
better we make these buildings, beyond the 
point of health and privacy, the worse job 
we do. If we make lasting and attractive 
buildings, the greater the temptation it will 
be to keep and use them. That's all right, 
in those few places where it’s certain that 
the houses will be needed after the war 
industries are liquidated. I personally don’t 
have much interest in demountable buildings : 
because if they’re well enough built to stand 
being taken down and moved they'll cost too 
much. I’d rather build houses, known to be 
temporary in use, out of temporary materials 
and according to temporary standards; mak- 
ing it certain that they'll be pulled down 
when the emergency is over. Such mate- 
rials can be salvaged and used for other 
purposes. It isn’t going to do this country 
any good to have a lot of semi-ghost towns, 
partly inhabited by people who live there 
only because the houses can be bought at 
five or ten cents on the dollar of original 
cost.” 
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Housing in 1970 


The world of thirty years from now with 
the problems of slum clearance and low cost 
housing solved by a unified system of private 
enterprise thrift institutions is envisioned un- 
der admittedly idealistic terms in an article 
by Morton Bodfish, Chicago executive vice- 
president of the United States Savings and 
Loan League, in the February issue of The 
Savings Bank Journal. Using the “looking 
backward” technique which Edward Bell- 
amy’s classic novel of that title employed in 
pointing toward an Utopian social order, the 
League executive presupposes the develop- 
ment by 1970 of a new type of savings 
institution, called “cooperative savings bank,” 
a composite of the mutual savings banks 
and savings and loan associations and co- 
operative banks of the present time. 

The article purporting to be the record of 
the visit of a British housing expert to this 
country three decades from now, speaks of 
total savings of $50,000,000,000 invested in 
this composite type of institution, the 
accounts being held by 50,000,000 citizens. 

Explaining what the chief functions of the 
Cooperative Savings Bank of the 1970’s will 
be, as he sees them, the author says the first 
major function is to teach people to save. 

The second major function is the financ- 
ing of homes, and the third is the building 
and operation of apartment buildings for 
low-income families and for “those few who 
have to have public philanthropy.” 

Describing the Englishman’s visit, he said: 

Describing the home financing services of 
the cooperative savings banks of tomorrow, 
the author envisions them as protecting the 
home owner’s investment when he has to 
move or wants to sell his home before it is 
paid for. 

“He can turn his home over to our coop- 
eratively-owned Homes Re-sale and Invest- 
ment Maintenance Corporation, which pays 
him promptly four-fifths of the amount he 
has paid on his home, minus the mortgage 
balance and the use or rent benefits he has 
hed in the meantime,” he portrays it to the 
visiting housing expert of thirty years from 
now. “This attracted quite a lot of attention 
at first, but it had answered the contention 
of the socialized housers that home owner- 
ship was unwise because the worker was 
not mobile. With the stabilized employment 
and improved minimum wages we now have 
in the United States, in the 1970’s the work- 
ing man can buy a home, and if his employ- 
ment moves him elsewhere, he can depend 
on a nationwide specialized corporation to 
maintain and manage his house and dispose 
of it in an orderly and here advantageous 
Way, rather than having to rely upon the lo- 
cal market. The losses, when some commun- 
ity is becoming a ghost-town or in the case of 
declining real estate market for several 
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years, are absorbed from the fifty cents a 
month per $1,000 which the home purchaser 
pays for this protection.” 

The assets of a cooperative savings bank 
of the 1970’s, as dreamed of here, would be 
about as follows: Mortgages loans, 45% ; 
investment in low cost housing, 10%; mu- 
nicipal and U. S. Government bonds, 20% ; 
industrial corporation bonds, 5% ; unsecured 
loans to property owners made chiefly for 
repairing and modernizing homes, 5%; and 
cash, 15%. 


Retire Share Accounts 


Savings, building and loan associations 
returned to the Federal government in Jan- 
uary some $48,000,000 of the funds which 
have been invested in their share accounts 
cver the past nine years. The United States 
Savings and Loan League, announcing this 
move, said that the associations have now 
retired into Uncle Sam’s war coffers 55 per 
rent of all such investments. 

As of the first of the month only $121,- 
000,000 of the peak Government investment 
of $273,000,000 is still in use by these local 
thrift and home financing institutions. 

Beginning with 1934 the Treasury and lat- 
er the Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
were authorized to invest funds in the shares 
of the community home lending institutions 
in order to expand home lending facilities 
rapidly in the mid-1930’s and thus increase 
employment in the home building trades. He 
predicted that the balance of these invest- 
ments would be paid off in the next twelve 
months. 

The statute authorizing the Government 
investment in the associations provided that 
none of the principal should be asked to be 
retired until after it had been in the asso- 
ciations five years, and then not more than 
10 per cent of the total amount should be 
asked in any one year. In the interest of 
supplying the Treasury with whatever funds 
can be made available at this time, the asso- 
ciations have stepped up their repayments 
far beyond the requirements. 

Mr. Bodfish pointed out that in the spring 
of 1940, the associations retired voluntarily 
$35,000,000 of the direct investments of the 
Treasury in their shares. At that time a 
message had been sent by President Roose- 
velt to the Senate outlining the possibilities 


‘of $700,000,000 additional cash in the Treas- 


ury by reducing some of the funds in gov- 
ernment instrumentalities, and the savings 
and loan retirement was in response to that 
suggestion. 

The League bulletin in which the total 
January repayment was announced to the 
members suggested that an even more rapid 
retirement of such investments by the sav- 
ings and loan institutions would be forth- 
coming if the government agencies in ques- 


tion facilitated such payments in months 
other than the two immediately following 
dividend periods. 


Frame House Cost 


Fractional increases in both labor and ma- 
terials costs in the month of January brought 
a slight rise in the cost index of a standard 
6-room frame house, the Federal Home Loan 
Bank Administration reported today. The in- 
dex now stands at 124.7 per cent, nearly 
25 per cent above the 1935-1939 average of 
100. However, it is only 3 per cent higher 
than in the same month of 1942. 

A 0.2 per cent rise in labor costs in 
January pushed the index of labor charges 
up to 130.9, a new peak, and 5 per cent 
higher than in January 1942. The materials 
cost index reached 121.5 in January, 2.4 
per cent above the year previous. 

Wholesale building materials prices, as 
recorded by the Department of Labor, moved 
downward slightly during the month, bring- 
ing the composite index to 122.6 per cent 
of the 1935-1939 base. This is only % of 1 
per cent above the January 1942 level. A 
slight rise in the cost of paint and paint 
materials was more than offset by declines 
in the “other materials” classification. 


Planning the Rebuilding of London 

A master-plan for the post-war rebuild- 
ing of London on a completely new pattern 
has been prepared by the Modern Architec- 
tural Research Group. The plan even in the 
blueprint stage will be profoundly interest- 
ing to American city-builders, because it is 
the first detailed proposal for the planned 
de-aggregation of a great metropolitan city 
to be advanced to meet a practical situation 
in which such a new pattern could be ap- 
plied. 

The new master plan proposes to substi- 
tute for the old network of small streets and 
for the City’s inner suburban arrangement a 
series of parallel self-contained urban units 
extending in a north and south direction 
from the Thames, business sections and in- 
dustries grouped in a pleasant and conve- 
nient relationship. The plan calls for each 
city-within-a-city to be approximately half 
a mile wide and fifteen miles long. 

Intervening spaces a half-mile wide are 
proposed. The paralled urban units and the 
wide intervening spaces would be traversed 
by traffic arteries, with industrial, commer- 
cial and civic activities grouped near the main 
arteries. Dwellings would be served by sec- 
ondary arteries. 

Government surveyors are examining air 
raid ruins in the center of London as a 
possible site for a great central airport. It 
would be expected to serve as a terminal 
for airlines to nearby European capitals and 
as feeders to larger outlying air terminals 
for the world-wide air transportation service 
that may be anticipated after the war. 
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The Western 
Lumber Wholesale 


Offers You 
Valuable Service 





T THE present time friendship, old 
contacts, good will and personality 
count more than ever in buying lum- 
ber. The Western Wholesaler scurries 
around daily among the mills, picking 
and a little there. He 


is putting forth his best efforts to serve 


up a little here 


his customers with Western Softwoods 
If the 
stock you require for your wartime jobs 
the Western Whole- 


saler will do his best to supply you. 


during this wartime period. 


can be obtained, 





(Sawmill: Pine 


CARL SODERBERG —_Saymitl: Pine 
LUMBER COMPANY Prineville, Ore.) 


Spokane, 
Manufacturers and Wholesalers Washington 


WALES LUMBER COMPANY 
Old National Bank Building 
SPOKANE, - - += WASHINGTON 
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110 Market St., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


DUNCAN LUMBER COMPANY, INC. 


Specialists in Heavy Douglas Fir Glens Cants 
and Shipdecking. 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


MAUK SEATTLE LUMBER COMPANY 


SEATTLE, WASH. 


HOMESTEAD BRAND 
WESTERN LUMBER MERCHANTS 


Morrill & Sturgeon 
Lumber Co. 














The Mark of Quality 


Yeon Bidg., Portiand,Ore. 
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Hoo-Hoo Kittens 


Hoo-Hoo’s black cat was extremely busy 
during the convention season this year, espe- 
cially in Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, and Wis- 
consin, where Secretaries Roland W. Slagle 
45571, Findley M. Torrence 30769, Jack D. 
McCarthy 45569, and Don S. Montgomery 
30285, respectively, co-operated in making 
concatenations part of the convention pro- 
grams. The following results were regis- 
tered: Indiana—26 kittens; Ohio—19 kit- 
tens; Illinois—43 kittens; and Wisconsin— 
29 kittens. Outstanding names added to the 
roster were those of Don A. Campbell 46308 
and Harold R. Northup 46309, who were in- 
itiated at Indianapolis. It is no doubt un- 
necessary to identify these two prominent 
men, but Mr. Campbell is chief of the retail 





and wholesale section, Lumber and Lumber 
Products Division, War Production Board; 
and Mr. Northup is secretary of the Na- 
tional Retail Lumber Dealers’ Association. 

Of course much credit must be given to 
the work of the committees in the respective 
jurisdictions. In Indianapolis, H. Fred 
Wehrenberg 26187; Vicegerent Snark, was 
present with his usual pep and Hoo-Hoo 
spirit. In Columbus, Ohio, Vicegerent Snark 
Charles A. Dawson 8409, did a swell job; 
and in Chicago a committee headed by Vice- 
gerent Snark E. W. Kettlety 29209, aided 
by Minor E. Botts 22530, Floyd B. Quigg 
44418, and Edward G. Gavin 45770, surprised 
the attendants with 43 kittens. 


Following is a list of the new members of 
secretary of the Order: 


ILLINOIS 
CONVENTION 
ILLINOIS 
B 





George W. Parker 
Chicago— 

Charles E. Cadle 

William L. Cadle, 
JT. 

Paul W. Curtis 

3en Franklin 

Sangston Hettler, 
or. 

A. D. Hoobler 

Harry B. Hood 

Homer C. Lindsey 

Joseph B. Mason 

Robert E. Olson 


William G. Simp- 


son 

Claude M. Staple- 
ton 

Frederick M. Tur- 
ner, Jr. 

William E. Vance 

Charles G. Van- 


langingham 
Lester M. Wallock 
Paul W. Watson 
Clinton— 
Emmett Kent 
Coal City— 
Charles A. Gubel- 
man 
Fast Peoria 
David R. Davis 
Evanston— 
Victor S. Barnes 
Galesburg— 
Claude M. Sheets 
Galena— 
Frank L. Eins- 
weiler 
Hebron— 
Howard O. Sears 
Joliet— 
E. D. Collins 
Lexington— 
Glenn Kemp 
Libertyville— 
Russ C. Boehm 
McHenry— 
George F. Klein- 
hans 
Moline— 
Charles P. Ains- 
worth 
Rodney Ainsworth 
Cc. H. Warfield 
O’ Hara 
Elmer E. Arm- 
strong 








Peoria— 

E. Boynton Abbott 
Rockford— 

B. L. Heath 

Robert H. Perkins 
Sheffield— 

Orville D. Thomp- 

son 
INDIANA 

Gary— 

A. W. Brandt 
Highland 
David E. Todd 
Michigan City— 
Ralph H. Dean 

IOWA 
Clinton— 
Joseph C. Segin 
LOUISIANA 
Jaton R 
R. Needham Ball 
MISSOURI 








St. 
R. Ben Jones 


INDIANA 
CONVENTION 
DISTRICT OF 
COLUMBIA 

Washington— 
Donald A. Camp- 
bell 
Harold R. North- 
up 
INDIANA 
Crown Point— 
Arthur J. Hender- 
long 
Flora— 
E. L. Cochran 
Fort Wayne 
W. Edward Greer 








Gz 





Harris A. Roy 
Greensburg— 
Carl A. Grouleff 
Hammond— 
William C. Heller 
H. Henry Young- 
john 
Hobart— 
William Bonath 
Indianapolis— 
Lloyd E. Harter 
Wallace S. Rem- 
ington 
Kentland— 
Chester L. Van 
Scoyk 





Don O. Erns- 
berger 
Mishawaka— 
George R. Klick 


Hoo-Hoo, compiled by 


Morocco— 
John A. Calborne 
Plymouth— 
Bert E. Seip 
South Bend— 
Joseph F. Dona- 
hue 
Terre Haute— 
Edward P. Red- 


man 
Whiting— 
George W. Hornet 
ILLINOIS 
Chics 





Howard Dekker 

George Knab 

Edward J. Young 
Riverdale— 

Willard W. Baker 

KENTUCKY 

Elizabethtown— 

Ray Jenkins 
Louisville— 

James L. Graham 


WISCONSIN 
CONVENTION 
ILLINOIS 

Chicago— 
Elmer Graebner 
Harold H. Rosen- 
berg 
Liberty ville— 

Ed R. Boehm 
MINNESOTA 
Minne 

John A. Erickson, 
Jr. 
NEW YORK 
Norwich— 
Russell E. Dean 
Pleasantville— 
Donald R. Brann 
WISCONSIN 
Beloit— 
F. G. 
mew 
Brillion— 
Ben Schmidt 
Fort Atkinson— 
Frank W. Shekey 
Green Bay— 
Alvin S. Johnson 
Edward A. Ver- 
cauteren 
Madison— 
Lloyd J. Kohl 
Elmer Noel 
Charles A. Topp 
Menasha— 
Herbert J. Wilz 
Milwaukee— 
Russell D. Coley 





Bartholo- 


B. F. Springer 34265, 


W. George Dier- 
kas 
Heinz Fischer 
Robert P. Hauter 
F. W. de Languil- 
lette 
Oshkosh— 
Herman Hartman 
Rudy H. Novotny 
Portage— 
Jack D. Cochrane 
Randolph— 
H. R. Hopkins 
Sawyer— 
James F. Tesser 
Sturgeon Bay— 
Henry Washburn 
Suring— 
H. E. Muehl 
Twin Lakes— 
Arnold W. Busch- 
man 
Weyauwegae— 
Harold E. Clark 


OHIO 
CONVENTION 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago— 
R. A. Bicknell 
Philip H. W. Cre- 
den 
OHIO 
Akron— 
Charles Mueller 
Canton— 
Edward W. Adams 
Joseph P. Wagner 
Cleveland— 
Henry A. Kind- 
ness 
Columbus— 
Ralph R. Adams 
Thomas D. Bates 
Charles E. Benson 
Fred V. Collins 
Leslie W. Cotton 
H. A. Creith 
Dayton— 
R. B. Hull 
Charles Saville 
Oberlin— 
Earl W. Temple- 
ton 
Toledo— 
Jack L. Luscombe 
Max W. Wright 
Worthington— 
Earl B. Smith 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Huntington— 
Kenneth B. God- 
den 
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Precision FRAMES 














Are You Handling War Construction 
| Materials? Learn about these 


Knock-Down Frames and Trim 

















Here are Frames and Trim that ideally meet the special re- 
quirements of Government projects. After years of experience 
in the manufacture of stock millwork, we have the know-how 
and the special equipment for producing these items of war 
building material. We're ready to serve all who desire Knock- 
Down Frames and Trim for war projects. If you will send us 
details and specifications we will be glad to quote prices. 
Write us today. 


Dependable Lumber .. . . Long Lake Line 


The famous Long Lake lumber line includes a big variety of 
choice products in carefully kiln-dried Idaho White Pine and 
Ponderosa Pine. Precision Frames for Windows and Doors, 
Package and Lineal Trim, Mouldings, Lath, Cut Stock. 


XIC—PRESERVATION Members 


PPROVED i National Door Mfrs. 
ATL. DOOR MFRS. ASSN. Association 











Spokane Pine Products Co. 
Long Lake Lumber Co. 


Spokane, Washington 
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North Dakotans Study Problems 


Terming a convention the “most success- 
ful in history” is standard procedure but 
when 300 lumbermen and salesmen left Fargo 
the night of March 10, at the conclusion of 
the annual two-day convention of the North 
Dakota Lumbermen’s Association, they 
weren't just conforming to custom. They 
took with them a mass of practical informa- 
tion which had been brought forth in the 
most down-to-earth, serious convention in 
the history of the association. Obtaining 
permission to hold the convention because 
it did not dislocate transportation agencies 
in North Dakota, the lumbermen justified 
their war-time conference with little levity 
and a lot of business. 


Kilns. 
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Their likeable young president, H. M. 
(Togo) Klein, of Hazen, N. D., set the 
keynote for the entire affair in his opening 
speech Tuesday, when he outlined three ma- 
jor problems facing lumbermen during war- 
time. 

First job is to help win the war, he said, 
not only by buying war bonds and contribut- 
ing manpower but also by seeing that lum- 
ber goes to those who will best utilize it 
for war production. 

The second is to preserve business. Cit- 
ing last year’s heavy sales and good col- 
lections as dangerously inducive to a feel- 
ing of security, he warned that the dealer 
needs careful planning to survive because 





Cotton & Hanlon Seasons Over 
Million Feet of Hardwoods In 
Moore Cross-Circulation Kilns 


A record that’s hard to beat—more than a million feet 
per month of hardwoods seasoned uniformly in this bat- 
tery of Moore Cross-Circulation Kilns. 


And seasoning that’s hard to beat — large capacity 
loads of hardwood lumber seasoned at low cost to de- 
sired uniform moisture content in Moore Cross-Circulation 


Other aggressive lumber manu- 
facturers have also found the Moore 
Cross-Circulation System a_ profit- 
able investment. Write today — we 
can take care of your needs. 


MOORE DRY KILN COMPANY 


Largest Manufacturers ef Dry Kilns and Veneer Dryers 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
VANCOUVER, B. C. 
NORTH PORTLAND, ORE. 





“Now lumber and goods are scarce.” 
Post-war building is the third concern of 
lumbermen at war. “When the war ends 
buying power will be released. We will face 
competition not only from other business 
but also from within the industry itseif. 
Out of the war will come new types of ma- 
terial, construction and design. I believe the 
greatest revolution 
in building design 
will result from the 
war,” he said. 
Continuing the 
keynote, A. A. Hood 
of New York, direc- 
tor of dealer rela- 





JOHN ALSOP 
Fargo 
Re-elected Sec’y 





tions for the Johns- 
Manville Sales 
Corp., went over 
some of the problems 
dealers are facing 
and those to come; and R. C. Volkert of 
Minneapolis, acting secretary of the North- 
western Lumbermen’s Association, spoke on 
problems imposed by governmental regula- 
tions on building and sales. 

Then the lumbermen were given a glimpse 
into the house of the future by Dr. Ralph 
E. Dunbar, professor of chemistry at North 
Dakota State College, Fargo. 

Dr. Dunbar, in a fascinating talk, told 
of glass brick whose prismatic structure 
admits more light than open space, of glass 
which will not shatter even at the impact 
of a .50 caliber bullet, of plywood that 
won't shrink or warp. 

He displayed samples of pipe made of 
wood pulp—a pipe which could be threaded 
and tooled just as metal and a pipe which 
would not freeze. 

In the final sessions, two valuable features 
were offered. Herbert F. Lotz of the Johns 
Manville Sales Corp., conducted an estimat- 
ing clinic and in the afternoon a panel of 
governmental officials answered any and all 
questions. 

This clinic gave the North Dakotans a 
chance to bring individual problems before 
men of the War Production Board, Internal 
Revenue Bureau, Office of Price Administra- 
tion, Office of Defense Transportation and 
the USDA war board. Will F. Kissick, re- 
gional business consultant of the U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce at Minneapolis, acted 
as moderator. 

Previously the lumbermen had heard dis- 
cussions of governmental regulations, but 
now they could bring those regulations to 
apply to any case they had contact with. 





The annual election put Andrew Hvidston 
of Fargo in the president's chair for the next 
year. John Olson of Jamestown was elected 
vice president; John Alsop of Fargo was re- 
elected secretary and John Glenn of Fargo 
re-elected treasurer. Named to the board 
of directors were E. G. Stephesn of Garri- 
son, Fred Sayler of Wishek and Mr. Klein. 
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Tennessee Dealers’ War Conference 


The 18th annual meeting of the Tennessee 
lumber, Millwork & Supply Dealers Asso- 
ciation, held as a war conference at Nash- 
ville on March 4 and 5, broke all records 
for dealer attendance and interest. Total 
attendance was about 100, and association 
membership has grown to 127. 

Morning of the first day was devoted to 
registration, and the opening business session 
of the conference started promptly after 
lunch. Claude B. Robinson, Nashville, was 
the first speaker. His subject was “Wages 
During the National Emergency.” He ex- 
plained the operation of wage and hour leg- 
islation, and answered a number of questions 
asked from the floor. 

The principal speaker and keynoter of the 
conference was Findley Torrence, secretary, 
Ohio Association of Retail Lumbermen, 
Xenia, Ohio. Mr. Torrence outlined the po- 
sition of the dealer in the war picture, and 
detailed some of the many constructive 
changes in operation that can be made and 
have been made by dealers in Ohio to meet 
the wartime demands on business. Notable 
examples were cited of dealers who have 
changed over to a policy of specialty selling, 
and have made physical changes in their 
plants, transforming them from _ display 
rooms to sales rooms or stores. In this man- 
ner, Mr. Torrence explained, dealers have 
geared themselves to develop large over-the- 
counter sales volume. In his concluding re- 
marks the speaker built up a strong case for 
the indispensability of dealer associations, 
and urged continuing support of association 
wartime activities. 

Mr. Torrence was followed by a_ local 
representative of the Red Cross who is sta- 
tioned at one of the nearby training camps. 
The speaker explained the function of the 
Red Cross in the many Army and Navy 
bases, and related a number of interesting 
personal experiences in which his organiza- 
tion was able to render valuable service to 
men in need of various kinds of aid. 

The concluding speaker of the afternoon 
session was E. G. Gavin, Editor, AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, Chicago. He analyzed the cur- 
rent military situation in the various the- 
atres of war, explained how to read and sift 
news as a means of differentiating minor ad- 
vances and setbacks from major campaign 
objectives, and warned against sharp oscilla- 
tions of exuberance and _ disappointment 
resulting from overemphasizing day to day 
military operations. Using this and an ex- 
planation of military, lend-lease and interna- 
tional political operations as a basis for es- 
tablishing the dealers’ attitude and function 
in the war, he declared their continuing ex- 
istence in strength to be a wartime necessity 
for the maintenance of American homes at 
at the highest possible pitch of efficiency 
consistent with labor and material limita- 
tions. 

Prior to adjournment, Joe M. Tucker, Jr., 
Ripley, association president, called on R. O. 
Brownlee, secretary-manager, to conduct a 
brief forum discussion of ideas for improv- 
ing the association service. Mr. Brownlee 
was lauded for the service being rendered, 
and congratulated for the large increase in 
membership during the past year. Fred Tem- 
ple, visiting lumberman from Meridian, 
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Miss., spoke briefly and pointedly on what 
lumber dealers can do for the war effort. 
The annual association banquet was opened 
by President Tucker who introduced the 
master of ceremonies, J. H. Whaley, business 
manager, Southern Lumberman, Nashville. 
The morning session of the second day 
was devoted to a question and answer ses- 
sion presided over by Fred R. Stair, Knox- 
ville. T. H. Thomas, Atlanta, OPA Lum- 
ber Price Representative, displayed a thor- 
ough knowledge of lumber price regulations 
by answering all questions completely. 
Just prior to adjournment Paul B. Carr, 
Johnson City, presented a silver tray to 
Mrs. Joe M. Tucker, Jr., in recognition of 
Mr. Tucker’s two-year term of effective 
service as association president. 
The concluding session was an estimating 
course conducted by Herb Lotz, Johns- 
Manville, New York. 


Production Drive Meetings 
MEMPHIS—The State and regional 


meeings being held this month in every 
southern lumber producing State in the 
interests of the drive for increased lumber 
production, both pine and hardwoods, 
have taken on added interest with the 
release of production figures which show 
definitely that the situation is critical. 

At the Memphis meeting on March 11, 
at which manufacturers of hardwoods and 
softwoods met with representatives of 
various government agencies, production 
figures were presented by E. R. Linn, 
secretary-manager of Southern Hardwood 
Producers, Inc., for the hardwood indus- 
try, and by Cy Lowe of the Southern 
Pine War Committee, for softwoods. 

Mr. Linn’s figures were based on 62 
mills, and showed a production decline 
in January, 1943, of 7.7 percent over 
January, 1942. The February figures 
showed a decline this year of 7.2 percent. 

For the pine industry, Mr. Lowe said 
that 138 identical mills had reported an 
increase of 9.5 percent in production dur- 
ing February of this year over January, 
but February production this year is only 
83 percent of February, 1942. 

LITTLE ROCK—At Little Rock, Ark., 
more than 200 lumbermen of~* Arkansas 
and Oklahoma met March 9 with gov- 
ernment representatives to discuss their 
problems in that area in the interest of 
increased production. D. V. Dierks of 
Kansas City, Mo., president of Dierks 
Lumber Co., De Queen, Ark., and Arkan- 
sas member of the Southern Pine War 
Committee, presided. His opening re- 
marks struck the keynote: “Manpower is 
the biggest problem facing the lumber in- 
dustry.” 

LUFKIN, TEXAS—tThe first of the 
group meetings, sponsored after the Feb- 
ruary industry-wide meeting in New Or- 
leans, was held March 6 in Lufkin, Tex., 
with 107 southern pine and hardwood pro- 
ducers present. Owing to illness, W. F. 
Edens, chairman of the special State com- 
mittee appointed to direct the production 
drive in Texas, was unable to attend, and 
Dave Thompson, Angelina County Lum- 
ber Co., Keltys, Tex., presided. 











Southwest 
Lumber Mills, Inc. 


LENTIFUL supply of high-altitude, soft- 
textured Arizona Ponderosa Pine tim- 
ber and modern manufacturing facili- 
ties are the big assets of Southwest 

Lumber Mills at McNary and Flagstaff, 
Arizona. 


Most of our present production is going 
into essential war needs. 
conform to M-208. 


All orders must 


In normal times we supply large quanti- 
ties dimension, siding, interior trim, ceiling, 
casing, base, lath, selects, commons. Also 
pattern specialties, cut-to-length crating, 
box shook, shop lumber and _ industrial 
items. 


Southwest Lumber Mills, Inc. 


McNary, Arizona 


Mills at McNary and 
Flagstaff, Arizona 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES 
PHOENIX, ARIZ.--c'q' ncnaky, Representatives 


D. A. WEIDLER 520 N. Michigan Ave. 
CHICAGO “" Manager Phone, Superior 9004 
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Louisianans Fit Methods to Times 


If any further proof was needed to verity 
the recent WPB decision in Denver that the 
retail lumber dealer is an essential part of 
the essential lumber industry, it was pro- 
duced in New Orleans, La., on March 10-11, 
when an enthusiastic and well attended War 
Conference replaced the twenty-second an- 
nual convention of the Louisiana Building 
Material Dealers Association. From the 
first sound of President Paul A. Blanchard’s 
gavel on Wednesday afternoon, which session 
was preceded by registration of members 


and a meeting and luncheon of the board of 
directors, through to the adjournment late 
Thursday afternoon, all sessions were char- 
acterized by intense interest and participa- 
tion on the part of the dealers in ascertain- 
ing, not only what they can do to stay in 
business (profits appeared to be incidental), 
but mainly what they can do to help win 
and shorten the war and to prepare for the 
unprecedented post-war period to follow. 
Business sessions of the war conference 
opened with an address of welcome by 











COBWEBS PROVE IT! 


Cobwebs covering empty bins are very definite proof that there 


is no substitute for good lumber. 


One big reason that your bins are 


low or empty is the fact that lumber has had to take the place of 
other materials in many ways in order to speed up the war effort. 


America’s forests are her greatest renewable resource. Long after 
other resources are exhausted, timber will continue to supply ever 
widening needs. Its growth is being carefully husbanded. Waste in 
its utilization is now being eliminated. For instance, Essco End-Lokt 
lumber makes possible greater recovery of better grades. Not only 
that, it will enable you to fill your bins with plus value lumber 
offering twelve definite money-in-your-pocket advantages. It is not 
too early to learn all about them now. 


EXCHANGE SAWMILLS SALES CO. 


1111 kK. A. Long Bidg. 





Kansas City, Mo. 
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Stuart A. Seelye, president of the New Or- 
leans Association of Commerce. 


Predicting “another difficult year ahead,” 
President Blanchard of Baton Rouge then 
made his annual report to the members, 
covering the activities of the association 
during the past full year of wartime busi- 
ness and emphasizing the necessity for re- 
tail dealers to develop new methods of do- 
ing business to fit the times. 

At this point in the proceedings, the nom- 
inating committee reported and the follow- 
ing 3-year directors were unanimously 
elected: Jack McCrocklin, Mansfield; J. 
Frank Carroll, Alexandria; Gilbert E. De- 
rouen, Lake Charles; E. P. Walthers, 
Thibodaux; Thomas Sanders, West Mon- 
roe; Emmett D. Brown, New Orleans. In 
addition to these 6 newly elected directors, 
there are 12 hold-over directors. 

J. M. Myatt, Baton Rouge, chairman of 
the resolutions committee, then offered reso- 
lutions entailing votes of thanks to the manu- 
facturers, wholesalers, and the Louisiana 
Sash & Door Association for helping to 
make this conference possible, and to the 
National Retail Lumber Dealers Association 
for its great help during the past year; also 
an expression of gratitude to Mr. and Mrs. 
R. Needham Ball for the most comprehensive 
work done by them in conducting the Baton 
Rouge headquarters. 

In explaining how “The National Associa- 
tion Fights Your Battles,” H. R. “Cotton” 
Northup, secretary-manager of the National 
Retail Lumber Dealers Association, told the 
assemblage that Washington was realizing 
more and more the importance of the retail 
lumber dealers in the war picture; that un- 
like many other classifications of retailers, 
“we are essential, not only to consumer 
economy, but in the distribution set-up of 
lumber and other critical building materials.” 
Mr. Northup brought out that small dealers, 
particularly, play an important part in filling 
the lumber and material needs of the farm- 
ers who are responsible for our food pro- 
duction. 

In reporting on the National’s activities 
for the industry with OPA and the War 
Manpower Commission, Mr. Northup indi- 
cated some price ceiling relief for retail 
dealers might be expected soon. 

That “lumber has definitely gone to war” 
was one of the opening facts presented by 
Stanley P. Deas, assistant secretary of the 
Southern Pine Association, in speaking on 
“Facts, Figures and Forecasts.” He ex- 
plained how the associations and manufac- 
turers in the South are studying all the 
new uses that wood will be called on to fill 
in the post-war period and indicated quite 
conclusively that all branches of the industry 
in the South will be ready for the expected 
challenge of competitive materials after the 
war. 

Don A. Campbell, administrator of M-208, 
the next scheduled speaker, was unavoidably 
detained in Washington on important mat- 
ters. Joseph B. Mason, editor, American 
Builder & Building Age, Chicago, then took 
over and presented “The Housing Picture 
Now and Ahead,” warning against the re- 
laxation of vigilance against a “perpetuated 
public housing program” from which all 
private builders would be frozen. 

At the annual banquet in the evening. 
the newly elected officers for 1943-44 were 
announced as follows: President, Jack Mc- 
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1943-44 officers of 
Louisiana Building Ma- 
terial Dealers Associa- 
tion—Left to right: 
George E. Knoop, 
New Orleans, re- 
elected treasurer; Em- 
mett D. Brown, New 
Orleans, first vice pres- 
ident; F. Lisle Peters, 
Lake Charles, second 
vice president; R. 
Needham Ball, Baton 
Rouge, re-elected sec- 
retary-manager. 


Crocklin, Mansfield; first vice president, 
Emmett D. Brown, New Orleans; second 
vice president, F. Lisle Peters, Lake 
Charles; treasurer, George E. Knoop, New 
Orleans, re-elected; and R. Needham Ball, 
3aton Rouge, re-elected secretary-manager. 
It was also announced that Ben L. Johnston, 
New Orleans, was re-elected director in the 
National association. 

President-elect McCrocklin was unable to 
attend this year’s meeting, but he wired ac- 
ceptance of the responsibility providing he 
could have a continuance of the unanimous 
support which the directors have heretofore 
given the chair, in which case he forecast 
an association year second to none in hard 
work for himself and directors and desired 
results for the membership. 

The second day of the conference opened 
with an “Information Please” dealers’ forum, 
the panel of which included H. R. Northup; 





Gene Ebersole, secretary of the Lumber- 
men’s Association of Texas; J. N. Beckwith 
and H. W. Meade, both of WPB in Louisi- 
ana; C. O. Marinneaux, OPA New Orleans, 
and Haskell Lemon, OPA Baton Rouge; W. 
H. Johnson, ODT New Orleans; and Sam 
W. Ryniker, New Orleans, on legal and tax 
matters. Acting as moderator was Carver 
Blanchard, Baton Rouge, son of the retir- 
ing president, who carried this part of the 
program off with clocklike precision. A 
total of 77 questions previously sent in by 
members was answered, running the entire 
gamut of simple questions answerable with 
a “yes” or “no,” to those requiring lengthy 
explanation and elaboration. A number of 
questions entailing forecasts were also an- 
swered by the experts, and this part of 
the program held such intense interest of 
the dealers that, contrary to the planned 
program of no questions from the floor, in- 


voluntarily many of them were shot at the 
experts and debated back and forth. The 
voluminous bulletins sent out to members 
of this State association by Secretary-Man- 
ager Ball received praise and recognition. 
An association luncheon was held at noon 
in order to conserve time and get back to 
the work of the day without unnecessary 
delay. Immediately after luncheon, with 
Vice President Brown presiding in the ab- 
sence of President-elect McCrocklin, Ray 
FE. Saberson of Weyerhaeuser Sales Co., St. 
Paul, Minn., was introduced and brought to 
the dealers an enthusiastic message on 
“Looking Ahead.” This being the seven- 
teenth meeting of retailers which Mr. Sa- 
berson has attended so far this season, his 
remarks contained a report of some of the 
highlights gleaned from these meetings. 


The concluding event of this two-day war 
conference was a manufacturer’s panel with 
Mr. Saberson acting as moderator. A. C. 
Williamson of the Celotex Corp., spoke for 
the Insulation Institute; H. H. Whittemore 
of the Flintkote Co. told the dealers of the 
possibilities in asphalt roofing products; Ar- 
thur C. Seavey of Johns-Manville Co. cov- 
ered the situation on asbestos siding and 
shingles; W. H. Snyder, Pittsburgh Paint 
& Glass Co., discussed the availability of 
paint and glass products; and Wm. A. 
Compton, Allen Millwork Manufacturing 
Co., Shreveport, handled the subject of mill- 
work and plywood. 

The concluding subject on the panel was 
handled by C. J. Flanagan, who spoke in 
the interests of Mineral Wool. 








Storage Shed Interior in 
One of the Mills of J. Neils 
Lumber Company 


At Right: Labor- 
saving lumber lift 
carrier with load. 






















piles in unit packages. 


J. 


Modern Equipment 


Typical of J. Neils Lumber Co. modern methods and equipment 
is this time and labor-saving lift carrier which transports and 


Modern throughout are the Neils operations. Every step in the 
manufacture of Neils Douglas Fir, Ponderosa Pine, Engelmann 
Spruce and Larch 
with a minimum of hand labor and the 
utmost in mechanical efficiency. 


Lumber Company 


PORTLAND, OREGON, American Bank Building 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 308 W. Washington, Paul W. Curtis 
NEW YORK CITY, 295 Madison Avenue, LeRoy Johnson 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Midland Bank Bldg., J. C. Roche 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 


M. W. Christle, Box 1387, Henry Schoknecht, Plaza Hotel, 
Great Falls, Montana 

Noll Welty Lumber Co., 
Kansas City, Missouri 

Cowan & Cowan, 
Waterloo, Iowa 


is accomplished 


NEILS 


Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


Proudfit-Prestegaard Lbr. Co., 
1074 Terminal Bldz., 
Lincoln, Nebraska 
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.. SUbhead Topics 





Decentralize WPB Action on 
Priorities Applications 


Washington pointed the way toward 
crawling out from under a flood of paper 
work this week when it announced that 
after March 15 most PD-1l-a and PD-200 
applications for priorities would be rated 
locally in the 12 regional WPB offices in- 
stead of being shipped to Washington for 
official action. This means that delays in 
securing priority ratings will be cut from 
two or three weeks to two or three days. 
Furthermore it is expected that local boards, 


being familiar with local conditions can rend- 
er more just and intelligent decisions upon 
the applications for priority ratings. 

Application form PD-1-a is the original 
production division “one-shot” form for se- 
curing a priority to purchase one item or 
group of like items, one time. It is used 
for most any miscellaneous purpose. At one 
time Washington was receiving as high as 
60,000 of these applications each week. PD- 
200 is the form used for securing a priority 
on construction other than residential and 
includes agricultural construction over the 
$1000 limit set by L-41. 

The decentralization is not strictly all- 
inclusive. Only those PD-1l-a forms for 
items costing less than $500 will be acted 
upon locally, but this is said to include 





large quantities. 


War needs come first. 


KIRB 


Yellow Pine 


KIRBY BUILDING 





..... Pass the Ammunition” 


Now that the demand for lumber to build camps and can- 
tonments appears to have passed the emergency peak, some 
lumber dealers may wonder why that good KIRBY lumber 


does not move through the regular retail channels of trade in 


The boys of our fighting forces in Tunisia, the Solomons or 
other places across the face of the globe, could tell them why, 
for they unpack land mines, shells and miscellaneous ammuni- 
tion which come to them from our shores carefully packed in 


wood containers, many of them made from KIRBY lumber. 


When the story of wood in war is 
finally told, every lumberman will be proud of the part saw- 


mills have played in the war effort. 


Even now. informed retailers know that any empty lumber 
bin is not so tragic as an empty gun on the firing line. Retailers 


and all lumbermen join in the chorus—Pass the Ammunition.” 


LUMBER 
CORPORATION 


Southern Hardwoods 


"A Wood for Every Purpose” 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 














85 per cent of all applications of this type. 
The limit for local action on PD-200 is a 
$10,000 job. 

The new order makes no change in the 
procedure to be followed by an individual 
filing an application for a priority rating. 
This action is still taken through his local 
district WPB office. It merely means that 
there will be far less delay before he re- 
ceives notice of what action has been taken 
on his application. 


Expands Farm Program 


Insulite has expanded its farm advertising 
program this year to augment its continued 
campaign to reach builders and architects. 

One series of advertisements is featuring 
the “Insulite tree’ which represents forest 
products that can be harvested regularly as 
a crop—not primary lumber producers. 

The nation’s farmers are being asked to 
produce more than ever before, and to help 
the farmer and rural dealer, Insulite’s special 
farm promotion program is stressing ways 
and means of maintaining farm buildings. 
Insulite Graylite board and Bildrite sheath- 
ing are waterproofed during manufacture, 
making them adaptable for exterior use and 
application to roof rafters of small buildings. 

Plans for poultry, hog, and dairy buildings 
are available to dealers. Supplementing this 
plan service are mailing pieces, folders, and 
a colorful display for use in dealer sales 
offices or show windows. 


Woodwork Manufacturer States 
Policy 


In a message addressed to lumber dealers 
and builders G. L. Curtis, president of Curtis 
Companies, Inc., woodwork manufacturers 
at Clinton, Iowa had this to say in regard 
to his concern’s present and post-war poli- 
cies : 

“The adjustment to a war economy has 
brought many new problems to our com- 
pany but we are not altogether forgetting 
the post-war period. Plans and policies are 
under consideration, but not far enough ad- 
vanced to make any announcement at this 
time. American industry will come out of 
the war with new and improved products 
and our company will endeavor not to be 
an exception to that rule. Whether new 
methods of construction will largely take 
the place of old, we do not know; but in 
any case, there will be need of woodwork in 
residential construction and our products 
will be designed and produced to meet the 
requirement, whatever form it may take. 
Naturally, in accordance with established 
Curtis policy, whatever our program may 
be, it will be built with maximum regard 
to the interests of distributors of Curtis 
products.” 

Curtis is this year directing its consumer 
advertising to two fields—the current mar- 
ket and the post-war market. In the for- 
mer field are messages urging home mod- 
ernization and repair and suggesting Curtis 
kitchen cabinet units, doors, trim, stairs, 
mantels and cabinets. Storm sash is also 
promoted. 

Post-war consumer advertising has such 
titles as “Have Fun Choosing Woodwork 
for Your Home-To-Be,” and “Start Savings 
Window Ideas for Your Post-War Home.” 
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Northern White Pine 


Norway Pine 
Western White Spruce 


Rainy Lake Lumber Co., Ltd. 


Selling the Products of J. A. Mathieu Limited, 
Rainy Lake, Ont. 


SALES OFFICE: 1204 CONWAY BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. 


OTHER SALES REPRESENTATIVES: 
Fred Walker, Virginia, Minn.; W. R. Gillett, Eau Claire, 
Wis.; Winton Lumber Sales, Minneapolis, Minn.; Central 
States Lumber Co., Janesville, Wis. 
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WARTIME 
BUILDING 


The wartime trend to wood construc- 
tion is significant. It emphasizes again 
the advantages of this old and reliable 
construction material. For uniform 
grades of southern pine and hardwood, 


send us your inquiries. 


WOOD LUMBER CO. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 





MANUFACTURERS & WHOLESALERS OF PINE & HARDWOOD 















For War Production under preservative speci- 
fications of the Army, Navy, Maritime Com- 
mission or FPHA..... 


Or for superior protection of lumber and lum- 
ber products for civilian uses..... 


WOODLIFE 


toxic water repellent preservative 


is used by lumber mills, woodworking 
plants, ship builders, bridge and building 
contractors, and others who work in WOOD 
in all parts of the country. 
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WIN HARBORS 
LUMBER CO. 


Backed by 75 Years 


of Lumber Family Tradition 





Executive Offices: Aberdeen, Washington 
General Sales Offices: Seattle, Wash., and Portland, Ore. 

General Sales Offices Pine and Inland Empire Products: Portland, Ore. 
Branch Offices: Chicago, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Boston, and Waco, Tex. 
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MANUFACTURERS . . . WHOLESALERS 





lumber . . 


L-218. 


long-lasting . . 
Harbor timber. 


TWIN HARBORS MOULDINGS of soft-textured Pon- 
derosa Pine—fine as money can buy. Production in 
charge of millwork specialist. 


Pacific Coast Woods 


PONDEROSA PINE Selects, Commons, Mouldings, Cut 
Stocks . . . DOUGLAS FIR, dependable all-purpose 
. RED CEDAR SHINGLES, tight-fitting, 

. PLYWOOD from famous Grays 
All orders must conform to M-208 and 


Yard Stock, Factory 
Lumber, Finish, Tim- 
bers, Siding. 
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Where the Reader 
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Praise 


Dear Mr. Hannon: 

Circular letters frequently evade the li- 
brarian, not because he is indifferent to them, 
but because there are so many. However, 
anything that appears on the letterhead of 
Tue AMERICAN LUMBERMAN interests at 
least one librarian. It has been my privilege 
for many years to follow the development 
of THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN and I be- 
lieve that I am neither exaggerating nor 
alone in stating that this periodical for many 
years has been, and still is, an important 
force in our constructive work in many fields 
of effort. It is not that you offer us your 
special Seventieth Anniversary Birthday 
Book, but that you have for so many years 
sustained an interest far beyond the sphere 
of the lumberman. You have published many 
articles on general subjects and special 
phases of American enlightenment which are 
remembered and which make the set of your 
periodical extremely valuable as a docu- 
ment in our civilization. 

Permit me to congratulate you on this 
achievement. 

It is very rarely that we librarians have 
an opportunity to write a communication 
of this kind, but when it is as well deserved 
as in this case, I feel that it should be done. 

With kind regards and hearty congratula- 
tions, 

J. Christian Bay, 
Librarian. 
The John Crerar Library, 
Chicago. 


Largest Pine Tree 
Dear Sir: 

Last week the largest Ponderosa Pine tree 
ever cut in the Southwest was cut in Boxcar 
Flat south of Flagstaff, Arizona by the Sag- 
inaw & Manistee Lumber Co. of Flagstaff. 
The tree was estimated to be 500 years old. 
It was cut in two logs. One was 34 feet 
and the other 32 feet in length. Breast high 
the tree was 5 feet 3 inches in diameter, and 
the stump was 5 feet 8 inches in diameter. 
The tree scaled 9,030 feet gross with the 
scale of usable timber being 8,220 board feet. 

No record has been found of a larger 
tree being cut in the Southwest. By the 
time it is sold as finished lumber it will have 
contributed over $600 to the community in- 
come in wages, profits, etc. 

The seed of this tree began to germinate 
before Columbus sailed to the New World. 

There was also a thicket from which nine 
large trees were cut. From this one spot 
approximately 57-100ths of an acre in ex- 
tent, was cut a total of 33,780 board feet 
gross scale, and in addition two trees over 
30 inches in diameter and several smaller 
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blackjacks were left to grow and produce 
another crop. 
Flagstaff timber is doing its part to help 
win this war. 
Mrs. Conrad Pessarra. 
Flagstaff, Ariz. 


Scores OPA Policy 
Dear Sir: 

We are enclosing a copy of letter sent to 
Mr. Donald M. Nelson, War Production 
Board, Washington, D. C. 

We would like to have you call upon your 
readers to send similar letters to either Mr. 
Nelson, their Congressmen or Senators. 
Someone has to take the bull by the horns. 

My only request is that you ask your 
readers to be kind enough to send me a copy 
of their letters. 

Dan Schloss. 
Baltimore Lumber Co., 
3altimore, Md. 





Dear Mr. Nelson: 

Two conditions in the lumber industry 
have led us to write this letter to you. 

1. The lumber order of the President, dat- 
ed Washington, February 26th, 1943, indi- 
cates that the division is concerned with 
the fact that the production of board feet 
in 1942 was 6,000,000,000 feet less than the 
quantity needed by you for war purposes. 

2. In order to increase the quantity of 
available lumber, a member of this copart- 
nership went to Mexico and negotiated the 
purchase of 7,000,000 feet of Mexican white 
pine. Since that order was placed, it has 
been impossible to sell this at any profit. 
OPA Schedule 94 places a ceiling on it, 
and the lumber will not be brought into 
the United States. 

It is our opinion that the policy of OPA 
in fixing prices which leaves no induce- 
ment or profit to the wholesaler or retailer, 
is the damper which has repressed produc- 
tion. 

The services rendered by the wholesaler 
and retailer are these: 

1. He knows the smaller sources of stand- 
ing timber. 

2. He finances the mill man, and the 
farmer through the mill man. 

3. The wholesaler and the retailer knows 
the grades, and they have the facilities such 
as trucks, remanufacturing mills, etc., which 
are essential in the distribution from stand- 
ing timber to the consumer. 

It is our opinion that if a modification 
can be made in the price ceiling structure, 
step by step, from farmer to consumer, in- 
ducements will be offered to each step in 
the service of distribution, and production 
will be tremendously increased. 

If this is to be effectively accomplished, 


it seems to us imperative that the sympathetic 
participation of fair representatives of each 
branch of the industry (men not in Govern- 
ment service) ought to be enlisted. 

If you are sufficiently interested, the writ- 
er will be pleased to expand his views at 
an interview, and will come to your office 
for that purpose. 

Dan Schloss. 
Baltimore Lumber Co., 
Baltimore, Md. 


The Carr Car 


Gentlemen: 


The Carr Lumber Co., of Pisgah Forest, 
N. C., under your “Pearls From Our Post- 
box,” challenge a New Jersey firm showing 
a car contained 66,576 ft. of Ponderosa Pine. 
Frankly, that is a whale of a car, if it is 4/4” 
stock. We don’t know what Carr Lumber 
Co. shipped in their “record car” as we 
missed the “challenge.” However, one of our 
good shippers put in a baby carriage—car 
T&NO-58203—containing 15,000 pieces, ex- 
actly of 1x4—12’ Hemlock Surfaced 25/32” 
or a total of 60,000 feet. This car was 
shipped Jan. 28, 1942. This is far off the 
record car of 66,576 ft. but it was 4/4” 
stock. How does this compare with our 
friend Carr’s car? Yours for bigger and bet- 
ter cars of lumber. 

C. S. Kennedy, 
Hixon-Peterson Lumber Co. 


Toledo, Ohio. 


@ The Carr Lumber Co, shipped 51,979 
feet of Airplane Poplar in one box car. 
—Ed. 


Hardwood Board Prices 
Dear Sir: 

There seems to be widespread interest over 
the Southern hardwood producing territory 
relating to the permissible price of No. 2 
Hardwood Construction Boards Rough. This 
question was submitted to the Lumber 
Branch of Washington several days ago 
and a teletype reply has been received from 
Mr. Arthur Larson, Chief Counsel of the 
Lumber Branch, which states the following: 

“Hardwood Construction Boards priced in 
Revised Maximum Price Regulation 97 are 
machined. Construction Boards are never 
rough. Rough material from which construc- 
tion boards are produced is lumber No. 2 
Common and Lower and should be priced on 
standard lumber grades indicated in Revised 
Maximum Price Regulation 97.” 

We believe the above interpretation is of 
sufficient importance to be publicized in the 
next issue of AMERICAN LUMBERMAN pro- 
viding you care to do so. 

T. H. Thomas, 
Regional Lumber Price Repr. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
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Insurance Tip 


Gentlemen: 

Suggest you urge lumber dealers about 
to engage in building-wrecking operation to 
check their Workmen’s Compensation and 
Public Liability Insurance with their agent, 
and if not covered, take steps to protect 
themselves by proper endorsements or new 
policies. 

We had several years experience in the 
field and don’t want any more excepting as 
a last resort. 

The W. C. rate went up to over $32.00 
per $100.00 payroll in Michigan, which re- 
sulted in a cost of $8.00 to $10.00 per 1,000 
ft. for the salvaged lumber. 

C. J. Renier, 
The Renier Co., Inc. 
Lincoln Park, Mich. 


“Lumber” Defined 


Gentlemen: 

I am enclosing herewith Senate Bill No. 
173 introduced by myself on January 15th, 
in reference to the cutting of timber into 
lumber. I am very desirous of obtaining a 
definition of the word “lumber” as used by 
the lumber industry. 

Randolph Collier, 
State Senator. 
Yreka, Calif, 
@ The meaning of the word “lumber,” as 
defined by the National Lumber Manufac- 


turers’ Association in one of their official 
publications, is as follows: 
“Lumber. The product of the saw and 


planing mill not further manufactured than 
by sawing, resawing, and passing lengthwise 
through a standard planing machine, cross- 
cut to length and matched. 


“Factory and shop lumber. Lumber intend- 
ed to be cut up for use in further manufac- 
ture. It is graded on the basis of the per- 
centage of the area which will produce a 
limited number of cuttings of a specified, or 
a given minimum, size and quality. 

“Yard lumber. Lumber that is less than 
5 inches in thickness and is intended for gen- 
eral building purposes. 

“Boards. Yard lumber less than 2 inches 
thick, 8 inches or over in width. 


“Dimension. All yard lumber except 
boards, strips, and timbers; that is, yard 
lumber 2 inches and under 5 inches thick, 
and of any width. When graded for ex- 
acting structural use, it is known as joist 
and _ plank.” 

We sincerely hope that this information 
will be helpful to you.—Ed. 


New Machine Solves 
Shell Crate Production Problems 


A manually operated machine developed by 
the Phelps Fan Manufacturing Co., Little 
Rock, Ark. has, according to a War Pro- 
duction Board report, solved the problem of 


finish sawing hexagon shaped shell crate 
ends. A single machine has a capacity of 
about 500 ends per hour when averaged 


over a 24 hour period. 
The machine was designed for use in the 


Little Rock Box Co., Little Rock, Ark., 


which was a subcontractor in a shell crate 
order. Due to the fact that tolerance on 
the size of the crate ends was only s» of 
an inch, standard machines which had been 
doing the work caused a 10 percent re- 
jection record. The new machine has prac- 
tically eliminated this loss and enables two 
unskilled workers to equal the production 
of ten workers at conventional machines. 
The Little Rock Box Co. estimates that the 
new saw will more than pay for itself on 
their first shell crate sub-contract in savings 
of material and labor. 

The inventor, Morton F. Phelps, has not 
applied for a patent, and will consider his 
part in the designing of this machine as a 
contribution to the war effort if any other 
war contractor wishes to adopt his design. 
Mr. Phelps’ two sons, William and Morton 
E., and Charles Ray, industrial specialist 
with the Little Rock division of the WPB, 
collaborated in the development of the ma- 
chine. 


Reports Record Output in 1942 


The largest output by sawmill and dry 
kilns in its quarter century of production at 
Westwood, Calif., is reported by The Red 
River Lumber Co. for 1942. 

Sawmill cut 212,414,759 feet. 


~~ we 


The kilns 
The excess of kiln 
output over sawmill cut is due to the fact 
that Incense Cedar squares for Venetian 
blind slats are returned to the kilns for re- 
conditioning. Some lumber from Red River’s 
mill at Susanville, Calif., was also kiln-dried 
at Westwood. 





FOR YOUR POST-WAR FLOORING 
BUSINESS, KEEP YOUR 
SIGHTS CENTERED ON... 









WARREN, ARKANSAS 


March 20, 1943 


BRADLEY LUMBER 
COMPANY of Athansas 


YOUR CUSTOMERS 


Show them how effectively and economically they can use 
tough, waterproof SISALKRAFT to protect valuable materials, 
tools and equipment that cannot be replaced—how practical 
it is for lining, for closing in, and for building temporary 
shelters. You can sell a good volume of SISALKRAFT for 





these uses in the bad weather months ahead ... These 
can be EXTRA sales, in addition to your regular Sisalkraft 





business. FREE literature describing these uses. 


Write 


The SISALKRAFT Co., 205 w. Wacker Drive, Chicago, Ill. 
New York 


San Francisco 




















AETNA Can take care of 


your Priority Business on 


FIR and PINE PLYWOODS 


Our stocks include a wide selection of sizes and thicknesses. 
Send us your orders with Priority Ratings. 








Some Hardwood Panels still available without priority ratings. 
Write today for list of sizes and kinds of woods. 


Use Hardwood Plywoods if you can’t get Priorities. 


We are headquarters for Aircraft Plywood and High Grade 
Veneers. Get our stock lists. 


TNA— 
_— & Veneer 


1731 Elston Avenue immediate 
Chicago, Ill. Warehouse 
Phone: ARMitage 7100 Shipments 











IVORY PINE sot rested 


All that the name implies Klamath Basin 
Timber 












Quality lumber from modern mill ’ 
and kilns. Manned by an efficient & iis 
organization—small enough to give <i Ay r 
your orders INDIVIDUAL attention ‘< 
—large enough to serve ALL your 
needs. Member Western Pine As- 
sociation. 





Selects, Shop 

Com. Boards 

# Dimension f 
Rough & Dressed | 















PLANER AND WW 
JOINTER KNIVES < 


— — — also high speed knives and 
molding cutters for the woodwork- 
ing industry. Western Agents: 


TAYLOR-STILES & CO. wiv macnine co. 
RIEGELSVILLE, NEW JERSEY st. Louis, mo. 








TARTER, WEBSTER & JOHNSON, inc. 


Crocker First National Bank Building., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 


[CALIFORNIA SUGAR PINE 
PONDEROSA PINE-- WHITE FIR 


SAWMILLS 
Dorris, Cal. Nubieber, Cal. White Pines, Cal, Lakeview, Ore. 











-PROSPERING FARMERS 


| | MM Right Out of This Big | 
Are Easy to Sell Gana 


additional farm buildings essential. Right 
now, farmers are excellent prospects for ; 
granaries and other farm buildings. Dierks’ } 

big 68-page book, ‘‘Modern Farm Build- 
ings,’’ contains 41 plans, ready to sell. Mail 
the coupon today for your sample copy. 


Lumber & Coal Company 
Dierks Building Kansas City, Mo. 






| | enciose 10c for my sample cepy of “Modern Farm Buildings.” ] 
| PP cicrciatecnnatunhesninanceuseecscederasenseee | | 
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IXL MAPLE FLOORING 


The World’s Standard since 1888 





WISCONSIN LAND & LUMBER CO. 
HERMANSVILLE, MICHIGAN 
WOOD BOWSTRING 


A M E R ; Cc A TRUSSES 


Designed with the WADDINGTON System of CONTINUOUS 
laminated top chord — eliminating all top chord splices. 

















Spans—25 to 150 ft. 
For War Construction Used By: U. S. and 


‘ 

4 

‘| Canadian governments, many war plants, A. & P. Super Mar- 
‘g © kets, Newberry, Penney, Jewel, Kroger, National Tea, High 
14: Low—and independent stores in 40 states. Send today for 
( descriptive circular. 


AMERICAN ROOF TRUSS COMPANY 
i 6848 Stony Island Ave., CHICAGO 
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American §242t5=s Load Binder 


(Goodyear Pattern) 


For binding LUMBER, 
LOGS. Holds load firmly. 
Strongest . . . forged steel 
throughout . . . easiest to 
use. . . most practical 
and effective. Three sizes. 
Write for circular and full 
information. 


“American” line of Log- 
ging Tools and Appliances : 
is the best on the market. OREN 
Catalog on request. 


AMERICAN LOGGING TOOL CO., Evart, Mich. 








ELL & PUGH LUMBER CO. 


SPRINGSTON, IDAHO lea 


Idaho White Pine Ponderosa Pine § 
Douglas Fir | WhiteFir | Cedar ~ 
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A. D. CHAPMAN & COMPANY, INC. 
CHICAGO, ILL. @ PORTLAND, OREGON e@ NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
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- ¢ Reports from Lumber Markets 





Information contained in this department comes directly from American Lumberman rep- 
resentatives located in these cities. 


Baltimore, Md.; Buffalo, N. Y.: Cincinnati, Ohio: New York City: Philadelphia, Pa.; Norfolk, Va.; 
mag se La.; Memphis, Tenn.; New Orleans, La.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Houston, Tex.; Birmin ham, 


Ala.: 


‘ansas City, Mo.; St. Louis, Mo.; Minneapolis, Minn.; Portland, Ore.; Seattle, Wash.; Spokane, 


Wash.; Tacoma, Wash.; San Francisco, Calif.; Boston, Mass. 


General Review 


The inspiring address by Mme. Chiang 
Kai-shek in her recent talk before her former 
classmates at Wellesley College laid special 
stress upon the element of cooperation, class- 
ing that word as one of the most abused 
though of most outstanding importance of 
any to be found in the English language. 
It has taken on a new significance since 
Hitler launched his offensive which aimed 
to subjugate the world to his will and lead 
to the present devastating global disturbance 
that has caused “A Thousand Million” lib- 
erty loving people of the world to “cooper- 
ate” to bring about his inevitable defeat. 

When the United States entered the war 
the lumber industry was one of the first to 
declare its enlistment “for the duration.” Its 
peace time leaders in lumber distribution 
accepted without cavil the routing of sched- 
ules for lumber in the war effort direct to 
the mills, and later the banning of the use 
of lumber in the field of residential con- 
struction. There could be but one result, 
the partial or total elimination of thousands 
of lumber distributing units with their vast 
cumulative investments in one of the greatest 
and most essential public service industries. 
These units had been pioneered and expanded 
through generations. Should they be de- 
stroyed through ill considered and unfriendly 
action by Washington bureaus ? 

Much is being said and written about 
plans for the post-war period of reconstruc- 
tion and it is a sure bet that the three 
branches of the lumber industry—manufac- 
turer, wholesaler and retailer—will resume 
business at the old stand, for those units 
provide the most economic plan for the 
manufacture and distribution of forest prod- 
ucts in the interest of lowest cost to the 
consumer. Theorists in the high places in 
Washington who would move lumber from 
mill to consumer without cost for interven- 
ing services should hark back to NRA days 
when its Lumber Code Authority submitted 
a “statement” that outlined the status and 
functions of the lumber wholesaler. It was 
flatly rejected, and brought the comment by 
Dr. Compton, manager of the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, “NRA never 
really had the courage to grapple the whole- 
salers into it, even though it admitted that 
they, too, must be found or it wouldn’t 
work.” The above facts are presented as 
an encouragement to bureau officials in 
Washington to reciprocally cooperate with 
the lumber industry with the dual purpose 
cf developing the greatest output of lumber 
possible, while causing as little hardship and 
loss as possible to producers and distributors. 

The operators and owners are best quali- 
fied to produce best results if properly 
encouraged. Inexperienced field men repre- 
senting Washington bureaus should use their 
authority with great caution in their search 
for supplies. For example OPA’s Maximum 
Price Regulation No. 219 establishes “ceil- 
ings” for all Eastern white pine items. We 
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are informed that as recently as early March 
a Government representative appeared at 
mills in Vermont and paid $3 per thousand 
over the ceiling price for square edge log 
run white pine, offered an advanced price 
for all thicknesses of green pine and sug- 
gested that the Government was out to take 
over a battery of sawmills in that section 
and operate them upon a cost plus basis. At 
another mill a block of stock that was owned 
and had been paid for, had been sold to go 
to New York for use in a war plant, and 
yet a Government representative announced 
that he would commandeer the stock and 
ship it to a nearby box shop. 


From the above, one evolves the point: 
if OPA sets a ceiling price above which the 
owner may not sell is the element of co- 
operation lacking if Government agents are 
permitted to bid above ceiling for blocks of 
stock that under the freezing order must go 
into war work in any event? We have no 
information that the order freezing stocks 
at the mills or that price order 219 cover- 
ing Eastern white pine have been cancelled. 
We submit that cooperation between Gov- 
ernment agencies and the lumber industry— 
rather than the element of confiscation—will 


in the long pull produce best results. There 
is no promising substitute for it. 
“Lumbering” is listed as No. 7 and 


“Finished Lumber Products” as No. 22 in 
a list of 30 major divisions of workers 
characterized as “essential” and subject to 
a voluntary job. stabilization program 
launched in Los Angeles County, Calif., on 
February 22. 

Because of the critical lumber supply 
situation arising from the abnormal inter- 
ruption in woods operations the Canadian 
timber control authorities found it necessary 
this week to prohibit all new construction 
for private purposes until further notice. 
Lumber on hand at mills and at retail yards 
will be allocated for essential purposes. Spe- 
cial permits for private jobs to proceed will 
be issued sparingly, it is announced. 

In Canada, also, to meet the threat of a 
serious “wood-fuel famine” which threatens 
to come to a head next winter, the Depart- 
ment of Munitions and Supply announced 
that a subsidy of $1 a cord will be paid to 
dealers on all commercial fuel-wood con- 
tracted for and cut on or before June 30, 
1943, and held to dealers’ account on that 
date. 

British Columbia’s logging and mining in- 
dustries, already hampered by manpower 
shortages, faced a further withdrawal of 
labor today as some 2,000 prairie farm 
workers prepared to leave their jobs in for- 
ests and mines. The men were granted 
special Selective Service permits last autumn 
to seek work in essential industry during 
the farm off-season and most of them found 
employment in logging camps. Spokesmen 
for the logging industry are seeking to have 
the farmers’ work permits extended, and 
contending most of them are engaged in 


wheat farming and that this is not as essen- 
tial to the war effort as lumber production. 

The OPA has issued orders extending the 
prohibition of “service commissions” to the 
fields of West Coast Logs, Red Cedar 
Shingles, Prime Grade Hardwood Logs and 
Rotary Cut Southern Hardwood Box Lum- 


Demand 


Eastern Market 


Distribution of lumber in NEW ENG- 
LAND is so largely to defense and offense 
plants and projects with so little moving 
in filling civilian orders that the latter 
feature of the market appears to be of re- 
mote importance. There has been some 
increase in the arrival of unsold consign- 
ments of low grade boards, but BOSTON- 
SPRINGFIELD and other wholesale cen- 
ters apparently have no difficulty in hav- 
ing such lots accepted for use in war 
projects, so that very little of this type of 
stock finds a place in retail yard stocks. 
There has developed a sharply increased 
call for the box grades of both hardwood 
and softwood for crating and munition 
boxes. Agents of WPB are scouring Maine 
and Vermont for suitable hardwoods and 
are advising that in excess of six billion 
feet must be made available during 1943. 
It is needed for bobbins, shuttles, and 
picker sticks in the textile factories and 
for farm machinery and implements that 
are being rated as indirect war needs. 


Southern Market 


Still the lumber picture in the vicinity 
of MEMPHIS remains unchanged. Pur- 
chasing agents for the government seek- 
ing about 23,000,000 feet of softwoods, 
principally dimension stock and boards, 
were able to buy only about 15,000,000. 
They bought about 2,000,000 feet of hard- 
wood boards and would have taken a 
much larger quantity but no more was 
offered. Prices were uniformly at ceiling 
levels. 

Some homes are being built for govern- 
ment workers in this territory but other- 
wise little construction is going on. 


North Central Market 


With the approach of spring retailers 
are redoubling their clamor for northern 
pine deliveries, according to MINNEAPO- 
LIS sources, but are still unable to obtain 
mixed shipments for speedy delivery. 
Brooder and hog house material is in de- 
mand, retailers report, and some lumber is 
being sold for building such structures 
that would hardly be considered in normal 
times. Utilization of grades hitherto 
deemed inadequate for such needs has en- 
couraged the sale of a considerable vol- 
ume of such stock. Prospects are that the 
rural and small town yards will do a brisk 
business through the spring months if 
they can obtain the items most in demand 
by farmers. Urban demand at present has 
not been encouraged by balmy weather. 

Unfilled order files of the Northern Pine 
Manufacturers Association have been 
boosted to within the neighborhood of 
12,000,000 feet. Figures for new business 
rose to nearly 4,000,000 feet the past week 
as compared with only a little over a mil- 
lion two weeks ago. 


Southwest Market 


There has been no appreciable increase 
in the demand for yellow pine in the 
KANSAS CITY area in the last two weeks. 
The increased demands by the civilian 
trade has about offset the smaller requests 
of the government. Therefore the back- 
log of orders is about as large as a month 
ago and, if anything, it is expected to 
grow with the increased demands on the 
part of the farmer. 

The agricultural area is badly in need 
of lumber of all kinds for repairs, for the 
erection of barns, hog pens, chicken 
brooders and fences. A record production 
of livestock and grains is being planned 
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for this year and farmers need more stor- 
age facilities. Little, if any, relief as yet 
has come to the retailers serving the farm 
community. While the amended M-208 or- 
der offers some relief for replacement of 
inventories, as yet little lumber has been 
shipped by mills. 


West Coast Market 


Domestic and government demand for 
forest products continues to increase and 
to keep ahead of production. Eastern buy- 
ers failing to get lumber following in- 
quiries are showing up in the Pacific 
Northwest seeking lumber but with little 
success. Boards are still the item most 
in demand. The government bought some 
12,000,000 feet at a PORTLAND auction and 
between sixteen and eighteen million feet 
at SEATTLE in the past fortnight and an- 
other auction is scheduled for Portland, 
Ore., March 16-18. Some 5,000,000 feet of 
dunnage was included in the recent auc- 
tions. 

Farmer demand is being supplied some- 
what through government releases of di- 
mension but none can be gotten for build- 
ing or construction. Shingles are almost 
unobtainable and wholesalers are having 
a hard time staying in business. 

Many TACOMA, WASH., lumbermen are 
of the opinion that ensuing weeks will see 
such a heavy demand for lumber on the 
part of the Army, Navy and the United 
States Maritime Commission that there 
will be little opportunity or disposition on 
the part of the manufacturers to supply 
lumber for any housing purposes, either 
private or of a government subsidized 
character. They point out that in recent 
months, the trend of the market has been 
away from last year’s at times hectic de- 
mand for housing items for the various 
governmental residential projects adjacent 
to defense centers and for barracks fora 
huge new Army and Navy and now points 
to special items that are being cut on or- 
der for branches of the armed services. 
They further point out that the box, crate 
and dunnage business is considerable, 
much of it in connection with water borne 
lend-lease shipments, and that the demand 
for timbers and decking used in shipbuild- 
ing construction is holding up, as is that 
for railroad items and some heavy con- 
struction materials. 


Supply 


All the mills around SHREVEPORT, 
LA. are running on full time—the 44 
hour week, and incidentally it would help 
wonderfully if restrictions as to hours 
were removed so the mills could go back 
to the old ten hour day and seven days in 
the week. Anlyzing the situation, this is 
what may have to happen if there is to 
be any marked increase in production. 
In short no increase in production is pos- 
sible under the present shortage of not 
only labor, but equipment generally for 
the saw mills and planing mills. The mills 
are having lots of trouble running even on 
the present limited hours quota per week, 
and have no chance to build up any stock 
on account of the pressure of demand 
from the government for its heavy needs. 

Many mills making a specialty of fram- 
ing are now making boards. Under the 
new “ceiling” price list, there was an ad- 
vance of $2.00 per M feet on No. 2 Com- 
mon boards and $1.00 per M feet on No.1 
Common boards. No advance was made 
on framing, rough or dressed. Some peo- 
ple down this way have been studying the 
situation, and they are of the opinion that 
when the government, and its contractors, 
find it more difficult to buy rough or 
dressed framing, because of the price dif- 
ferential, then the price of framing will 
be hiked somewhat. Just how much is not 
known but the development is certain and 
sure. 

A Canada timber control order halting 
shipments of soft woods from Canada to 
the United States has caused an acute 
drop in the current supply of northern 
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pine, according to MINNEAPOLIS sources, 
since four of the six member mills of the 
Northern Pine Manufacturers Association, 
with offices in Minneapolis, are located in 
the Dominion. Steps have been taken, 
however, to increase production in the 
states, particularly of low-grade material 
hitherto not in great demand but which 
can be utilized for cow sheds, farm ma- 
chinery shelters and smaller farm build- 
ings. Some dealers believe that the end of 
the 60-day period stipulated in the stop- 
page order will see international ship- 
ments permitted again. 


Hardwoods 


Ceiling prices govern everything, and 
there is a market for every foot of Southern 
Hardwood produced. The shortage of dry 
stock for the furniture trade is due largely 
to the urgent demand of the government 
for stock to go into, not only truck bodies, 
but gum and oak for other purposes. 
Truck bodies take about all the ash, oak, 
pecan and hickory of certain grade the 
mills can produce. As to commercial ma- 
terial, largely for furniture, stocks are so 
low that the furniture people are at a loss 
to know what to do. Folks have plenty 
of money and are buying heavily of furni- 
ture, and the recent Grand Rapids Market 
was one of the largest ever held, but the 
manufacturers are obliged to go slow on 
account of shortage of stock. With the 
mills inclined to stay out of the market 
and hold back their stock for better sea- 
soning and building up stock for the fu- 
ture, the lumber buyers are at a loss to 
know what to do. So summing up we may 
say, there is a good demand but a very 
skimpy supply to satisfy it. Manufactur- 
ing difficulties also are great with labor 
going to defense plants, the mills are hard 
put to find skilled labor to operate effici- 
ently. As to prices there is nothing to say, 
as the ceiling governs all sales. 

Dry hardwoods are not to be found at 
MEMPHIS. Stocks are at 50 per cent—or 
less—of their levels of a year ago and are 
largely green lumber. Hardwood manu- 
facturers are beset by many troubles. For- 
ests have been deluged during the past 
week. Loggers are hard to find and log- 
ging contractors are quitting and accept- 
ing war work. Log supplies are low. 
Mills that have been operating 48 to 60 
hours a week are now running only half 
that much, because of the sparsity of log 
offerings. Oak flooring mills have re- 
ceived a nice batch of orders and are 
stepping up production—when they can 
find flooring oak. The government bought 
about 400,000 feet of oak flooring—Victory 
Grade—at its last contract letting here. 
Prices are firm. 

The following is a letter from Donald M. 
Nelson, of WPB, to Producers and Distrib- 
utors of Hardwood Lumber; 

“Hardwood lumber is a critical war ma- 
terial. It is urgently needed for many di- 
rect and indirect war purposes and for 
essential civilian uses. Minimum require- 
ments for 1943 total nearly six billion 
board feet. 

“Production of hardwood lumber must 
be stepped up if all demands are to be 
met. Among the important demands are 
the Army’s program for aircraft, motor 
transport, ammunition boxes, and soldiers’ 
locker boxes. The Navy and Maritime 
Commission need hardwood for ships and 
boats. The Lend-Lease program depends 
on American hardwoods for aircraft, ship- 
yards, railroads, and many other uses es- 
sential to victory. Boxing and crating 
requirements are increasing, not alone for 
munitions and materials of war, but for 
shipment of agricultural products in our 
farm crep goal. 

“Important as it is to meet our direct 
nilitary requirements for hardwoods, it is 
equally important to meet our indirect 
war needs. We cannot equip soldiers with 
clothing and parachutes if our textile in- 
dustry is handicapped for lack of bobbins, 
shuttles, and picker sticks. We cannot 
feed our fighting forces and those of our 
allies, if hardwoods are not available to 
manufacture farm equipment, machinery, 
and implements. We cannot transport 
military supplies unless our railroads are 





supplied with the lumber necessary to 
keep them operating. 

“Some hardwood manufacturers have 
been reluctant to sell lumber other than 
to known direct war purposes, not realiz- 
ing the essentiality of some of the indi- 
rect war uses. 

“We are living now in a war economy. 
In this situation, it is just as important to 
meet the indirect military needs for such 
a commodity as hardwood as it is to meet 
the direct military uses. The essential re- 
quirements for our civilian economy must 
be filled if the war effort is to succeed.” 


Logs 


In connection with export of B. C. logs 
to U. S. A., to help the ertical situation 
in the northwest states, agreement has 
been reached at Washington, D. C., that 
export of pulp logs will be permitted to 
an extent sufficient to maintain operations 
on both sides of the border at the same 
percentage of capacity and to maintain 
reserve log stocks at the same number of 
of days’ supply. While it was agreed that 
no fir logs were available for export from 
B. C. at present, decision was reached to 
review the positon on April 1 and each 60 
days thereafter in the light of supplies 
then available. The aim will be to en- 
deavor to allocate the logs so they will 
best serve the joint war effort. 

Most acute period of the current log 
shortage on the coast is still to be faced by 
the lumber industry. This is because the 
full effect of the lag in production caused 
by severe weather and labor shortage is 
only now being felt. Camps in the QUEEN 
CHARLOTTE ISLANDS are reported to be 
getting back into full swing but only a 
few of the VANCOUVER ISLAND camps 
are operating. Meanwhile more sawmills 
have been forced to close as the log sup- 
plies on hand have been used up. During 
the next few weeks most of the logging 
camps will get back into production but 
it is expected to be about the first of April 
before the flow of logs has been restored 
sufficiently to permit lumber production to 
resume on a basis approaching normal. 

Constructive factors in the lumber sit- 
uation for the 1943 season are to be found 
in the priorities accorded as regards labor, 
equipment and supplies and in the recog- 
nition recently given that the industry 
must get increased returns if it was to 
make ends meet and continue to get out 
logs and lumber. The government is al- 
lowing an increase of $1.00 per thousand 
feet on all logs except peelers; an increase 
of $4.50 per thousand on No. 1 and No. 2 
peeler logs and a special depletion allow- 
ance. These concessions apply in the case 
of camps cutting logs for the open mar- 
ket. Now that these arrangements have 
been made the most urgent requirement is 
experienced loggers. 


Other Woods 


The northern white cedar market, which 
has been in the doldrums throughout the 
winter because manufacturers have been 
able to deliver only a minimum quantity 
of posts and poles, shows little improve- 
ment, according to MINNEAPOLIS sources. 
The transportation, labor and price sched- 
ule difficulties handicapping the manufac- 
turers have not improved and to these has 
been added heavy snowfall in some cedar 
logging sections which has further im- 
peded progress. Much material is con- 
tracted for before it is cut, and only a few 
orders are being filled for fence posts 
picked up on the open market. 


Millwork 


Sash and door manufacturers in the up- 
per MISSISSIPPI VALLEY regon are Sse- 
curing a few small government contracts 
now and then, but the trade reports condi- 
tions generally unsatisfactory, with the 
result that few mills are running at any- 
where near capacity. These are depending 
almost entirely upon government demand, 
since building restrictions have reduced 
civilian business to an all-time low. 
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District Sales 





and Cellar Representatives 
FRAM ES Mr. R. F. Taylor 
No. 24 Welwyn Road 
bag sd soe L. L, 
. . . ew or 
Trim, Mouldings, Casing, Mr. H. M. ripe 
—* . ° le x oO. 
. “i nei Lumber, Furni- Crystal 1 Lake, mi 
a a ae ~ + H Mr. ur . Jonnson 
mi AP cet Se ture Specialties, Etc. 1448 West 73rd St. 


s City, Mo. 














23 Member Western Pine Assn. 


BILES-COLEMAN LUMBER CO., Inc. 


COT | BARN EQUIPMENT 


and EDGERS for RENTAL PURPOSES 
RESTRICTIONS REVISED 


BUT.. DON’T WAIT! 
— EE Check Equipment” | wppg PERMITS MORE 
YOU’ " nena IN | PRODUCTION OF SOME ITEMS 


Sander and edger rentals and sales of sl 
allied materials are proving life-savers LAIR) 
for many dealers in the present curtailed 
market. Get your share and muke sure 
you have adequate equipment. 

In spite of the fact that our facilities are 
now devoted 100% to producing for 
victory, we still have available for 
immediate shipment a limited number 





































* Write us to-day for the very 

latest information on Barn 
Equipment production. Recent 
rulings by WPB now permit in- 
creased manufacture of certain 
items in an effort to help farmers 






DREAD- 


of new and factory rebuilt DREAD- NAUGHT end the milk and dairy products 
NAUGHT Floor Sanders and Edgers, MV 7 shortage, and ease the farm labor 
as well as _various Double V-Belt situation. The Louden equipment 
other rebuilt ma- 





Silent Drive 


Siar’ ‘Guiee your customers want may now be 


CULITTER CARS Cuyay toois § available. It’s not only to your 

advantage to supply it if possible, 

but actually your duty. So check 

the items you're interested in, and 
write us now! 


chines which will 
give long and satis- 
factory service. 
DON'T WAIT. Write 
TODAY for com- 
lete facts and 
prices. 


(2 VENTILATION (poor TRACK 
[HOG HOUSE EQUIPMENT [[] HORSE 
STABLE FITTINGS [1] BARN PLAN SERVICE 








THE LOUDEN MACHINERY CO. 


(Established 1867) 
136 E. Court St. Fairfield, Iowa 


) of Op oh =. 


“EVERYTHING £0oR FARM BU/LDINGS ’ 


7” SPEED EDGER 
Will net you an 4 
BUY BONDS extra profit each 
time a sander is 
rented. 






CLARKE SANDING MACHINE CO. 


0) I Pe MUSKEGON, MICH. 
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0 AND SOUTHERN 
(DC HARDWOODS 


, VJAJIITLAAANNNANNASS SSS 
For many years the PEAVY name has stood for topmost lumber quality. 
Remember this name when you're needing Pine and Hardwoods. Our 
modern mills have up-to-date machines—every facility for quality produc- 
tion. Order from the firms here listed. Straight and Mixed Cars. 








PEAVY-Mo 
Se LUMBER CO. in PEAVY-WILSON LUMBER CO. tee. PEAVY HARDWOOD eae 


EPorr, GENERAL SALES OFFICE, 3118 American 
MANUFACTURES = HOLOPAW, FLA. BEAUMONT, 
A % 


AGENCY 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Extra Dense Virgin Long Leaf 


Specializing 1° 
FLORIDA PINE «a. CYPRESS 
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Sash _ Size 
F. O. B. Nashua 
Crated five to 
package. 

Weight 150 lbs 


planting 
frames are 
Bed Sash are 
treated with Woodlife. 
Toxic, which makes them eminently satis- 
factory for exterior usage. 
15 lights glazed with B 
with 3% x 3/4 oak cross bar. 





Another timely product 


for EXTRA BUSINESS 


= 
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HOT BED SASH 





$3.39 each 


3’x6’ 


i 


time, hot 
indispensable. 
made 


GREGG & SON 


ical — deneamas vaccum! 


Ww 


Food rationing means countless small and 
large vegetable gardens throughout the 
country, and to help the gardener in giv- 
ing his plants a good start prior to actual 
bed sash and cold 


GREGG Hot 


from 6/4 Pine. 
the water-repellent 


Sash size 3’x6’, 
Quality SS glass, 


Sold only through recognized dealers. To 
avoid credit delay, send check less 2%. 


Nashua, New Hampshire 








THE FINEST 


IN 


MODERN LIVING 
n 









350 Beautiful 
Rooms with Bath 


From art 
on 3§ 


NEW 
Entertainment and 
Dining Facilities. 


PENGUIN ROOM 
COCKTAIL LOUNGE 
THE ALCOVE 
COFFEE SHOP 


R. E. McEACHIN, Managing Director 
Direction 
SOUTHWEST HOTELS INC. 
MRS. H. GRADY MANNING, Pres, 


KANSAS cI 


| 


MISSOURI 








e « ¢ Lumber Prices & Statistics 





Western Pines 


Following delivered prices, based on 
sales, were reported to the Western 
ine Association by members during the 
period Feb. 23 to 28, inclusive. Both di- 
rect and wholesale sales are included and 
are based on specified items only. Two 
districts are given, one being the State of 
Illinois, outside of the Chicago metropoli- 





tan district and the other the State of 
Pennsylvania. Quotations follow: 
ILLINOIS 
PONDEROSA PINE 
Selects S2 or 4S— 
1x8 5/4RW 6/4RW 
C Select RL. aad $83.00 $83.75 
D Select RL 68.75 4 
Shop S2S— No. 1 No. 2 
ER ee rere $59.75 _ 
Commons S82 or 4S— 

No. 2 No. 3 
eer ee $45.75 
1x12 RL AEROS RD 50 45.75 

IDAHO WHITE PINE 
Commons, $2 or 4S5— 
Colonial Sterling Stand. 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Co 2: aa Sein. vetcese 49.00 
SUSe Sele. ckaxes 88. 50 49.00 
PE NNSYLVANIA 
PONDEROSA PINE 
Selects S2 or 4S— 
1x8 5/4 RW 6/4 RW 
Se EEN nea eoreee at $81.69 Sat woes 
Se 69.17 
Commons, S2 or 4S— 

No. 2 No. 3 
CI Seer rere ere $48.36 
lt SO eer 4.36 48.34 
1/4 No. 4 Common S82 or 4S RWEL. $38.62 

IDAHO WHITE PINE 
Commons, S82 or 4S— 
Colo- Ster- Stand- 
nial ling ar 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
(3) i) * 63.50 waved 
SUGAR PINE 
Shop 82S No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
5/ errr oT $56.50 wees 





Western Pine Summary 

The Western Pine Association reports as 
follows on operation of identical Inland Em- 
pire and California mills during the week 


ended March 6: 


Report of an Average of SS Mills: 


Mar. 6,1943 Mar. 7, 1942 
Production ..... 52, 795 ,000 56,807,000 
Shipments ..... 63, 452, 000 73,863,000 
Orders received.. 55,389,000 68,161,000 


Report of SS Identical Mills: 
Mar. 6,1943 Mar. 7, 1942 
Unfilled orders.. 394,191,000 342,949,000 
Gross stock 685,728,000 1,000,526,000 
Report of SS Identical Mills: 
--Total for Year to Date 
194 1942 


435,295,000 
586,495,000 
605,286,000 


Production 
Shipment 
Orders 


466,011,000 
663,695,000 
680,296,000 





Maple Flooring 


Northern maple flooring mills report the 
following average prices realized f.o.b. 
— ae basis, during the week ended 
March 13: 


First Second Third 
ik: 3 rrr $86.71 $82.07 $67.43 





Southern Hardwoods 


Following are ranges of f.o.b. mill 
prices on rough, air dried southern hard- 
woods, from reports of sales made dur- 
ing the week ended March 10: 





Plain Red Gum , Plain Red Oak 
eres 95.00 _. ae 60.50 
No. 1 & Sel.— Ea 70.50 
22 ae 57.00 eee 75.50 
No. 2 Com.— No. 1 & Sel.— 

See. aanen 32.00 a ee 40.00 @ 40.50 

Quartered Sap Gum a oman: is 

i ee 65.50 re 2Com.— .. ce 

“f > > P°S «6 oe” Oe 
wy oo 46.50 Hickory 

* oe 53.50 | FAS— 

8-4 os 55.50 G-4 ..... 61.00 
rat No. 1 & Sel.— ‘aia 
lain Sap Gum G6 cicss 3.00 

Fm . No. 2 Com.— 

a ree 56.00 oe ere 33.00 

SS A 60.00 @ 60.50 Cottonwood 

a ee 62.00 FAS— 

No. 1 & Sel.— i, Senne 44.00 

ee 42.00 errr 46.00 

5-4 ..... 47.00 @ 47.50 No. 1 & Sel.— 

ee 50.00 @50.50 7 eer a oS oe 

Oo om.— D™S cecccve ov. 
as — 27.00 No. 2 Com.— 

i ee 29.00 

Plain Black Gum = ae 31.00 
FAS— Plain Sycamore 
S28 k60ies 50.50 rag. 

No. 1 & Sel.— 7 a oles 47.00 

4-4 11... 40.50 | 5-4 ..... 49.00 

No. 2 Com.- - No. 1 & Sel.— 

4-4 10... 26.50 | 4-4 ..... 37.00 

8-4 ..... 33.00 | 5-4 ..... 39.00 

ma Tupelo ay . — 26.00 

= See 50.00 : Willow 

No. 1 & Sel.— —- ~e 
ee 40.00 -4 «0... 57.00 

No. 2 Com.— No. 1 & Sel.— 

s 26.00 SS eee 43.00 
sonar . No. 2 Com.— 

Quartered White ee 29.00 

Oa Cypress 

FAS— FAS— ; 

G-@ ....98: 5.00@100.50 — eee 76.50 

No. 1 & —— Selects— 

ee mare 60.00 4-4 .....57.50@60.00 

No. 2 Com.— eee 68.00 

4- of _ eae 71.00 

a eee 33.00 9 legeeite 78:00 

Plain White Oak Shop— 

FAS— ae 37.00 @ 38.00 

? rare 75.50 SS rere 52.00 @ 56.00 

SS eee 90.00 a ae 55.00 

No. 1 & Sel.— eee 60.00 

a eee . 42.00 10-4 a 70.00 

SS eee 47.00 No. 2 Com.— 

No. 2 Com.— a ee 32.00 

ee Oe 34.00 ee 35.50 








Southern Pine Statistics 

Following is a summary of reports from 
southern pine mills for the week ended 
March 6: 


Number of Mills, 137; Units+, 91 
Three-year average production* 28,788,000 


Metaal PPOGUCLION ....cccccccsin 20,943,000 

rrr rrr ee rr rs 22,277,000 

CGOTE VOCOIVOE 6.0.6 ccveseesence 25,142,000 
Number of mills, 137 

On March 6, 1943 

Ute GPEOTH 2. 5 ccs cwcccees 146,171, 000 

ae. ee eer rere ee 44,032,000 


*Oct. 30, 1939, to Oct. 31, 1942. 
FUnit is’ 316, 000 feet of “3. -year average” 
production. 





National Production, Shipments, and Orders 


Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association’s report for the week ended 
March 6, covering mills whose statistics for both 1943 and 1942 are available, and percent- 
age comparisons with statistics of identical mills for the corresponding period of 1942: 


v. No. Per- Per- Per- 
Mills Production Cent Shipments” cent Orders cent 
SOFTWOODS: Rptg. 1943 of 1942 1943 of 1942 1943 of 1942 
Southern Pine.... 85 18,778,000 87 19,099,006 83 16,574,000 62 
West Coast! ..... 143 96,925,000 81 98,361,000 76 91,112,000 es 
Western Pine..... 88 52,795,000 93 63,452,000 86 55,389,000 81 
California 
Redwood ...... 11 7,860,000 90 13,291,000 136 15,685,000 121 
Southern Cypress. 7 940,000 113 1,554,000 91 1,283,000 84 
Northern Pine.... 6 1,050,000 60 1,965,000 76 3,135,000 95 


Northern Hemlock 13 
HARDWOODS: 
Southern 
Hardwoods 
Northern 
Hardwoods .... 13 
| aprrcnate 


1,384,000 77 


7,856,000 91 
2,056,000 62 
3,493,000 38 


875,000 80 
tUnits. 


1,368,000 58 1,146,000 56 


7,871,000 86 
2,682,000 110 


4,468,000 57 
977,000 90 


9,055,000 S84 
2,504,000 81 


6,285,000 59 
1,085,000 S8s1 
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SELLING THE PRODUCTS OF 
*THE McCLOUD RIVER LUMBER 


*THE SHEVLIN-HIXON COMPANY 


tion, Portland, Oregon. 











ges Paty ad YORK 
. 16 G 
- Prdewsa Pace Woodwork Beneak acon” 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


uo a EHEVLIN PINE 


McCloud, Calif. Reg. U. 8. Pat. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICE 
900 First National Soo Line Building 


Bend, Oregon 
*Member of the hire Pine Associa- MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 


1863 LaSalle-Wacker Bidg. 





SPECIES 
PONDEROSA PINE 
(PINUS PONDEROSA) 
SUGAR (Genuine White) PINE 
(PINUS LAMBERTIANA) 











CHICAGO ,DAN FRANCISCO 
1030 Monadnock Bidg. 


Telephone Central 9182 Exbrook 7041 








For Immediate Shipment-- 


34,” x 8” and 10” 
Genuine Red Cedar 


BUNGALOW SIDING 
Clear and “A” Grades 


* DOORS 


FOR WAR HOUSING 


AND REMODELING 


by the World’s Largest 
Door Manufacturer 








Also Limited Amounts 
W/o” x 8” Clear and “A” Grades 


UNEXCELLED FOR QUALITY 


For residing, Maintenance, Farm Siruc- 
tures, War Housing 


LOOK for THESE LABELS! 


mune Guaranteed : 
OOUGLAS Fim 
CN witeicr oscoon sees 
DE LUXE GRADE A — Bright blue label bearing grade, size, 
style, surface, guarantee! Helps customers recognize quality. 








B) Gaceeeseee pousias on [= ——] 
WHEELER OSGOOD “boor 

MASTER GRADE B — Bright red label, bearing grade, size, 
style and surface. 


@ WHEELER OSGOOD “COLOR-GRADED” Grade A and B 
Douglas Fir house doors are built in strict accordance with 
U. S. Department of Commerce Standards CS73-38, CS91-41. 









THURSTON - FLAVELLE 


LIMITED 


Port Moody, B. C., Canada 


F RE. Wheeler Osgood Sales Corp. 
Dept. 12, Tacoma, Wash. 

Gentlemen: Please send me free literature 

on Wheeler Osgood ‘‘Color-Graded’’ Doors, 


Name 


MMi Mamie 4 Address 











Exclusive Cedar Manufacturers Since 1912 























AND EXTERIOR DOORS City State — 








MEDFORD CORPORATION 


MEDFORD, OREGON 


Manufacturers of Kiln Dried 
Ponderosa Pine . .. . . Douglas Fir 
Sugar Pine . .. . . White Fir 


Members Western Pine Assn., West Coast Lumbermen’s Assn. and West Coast Bureau of Lumber Grades and Inspection. 
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- « NEW PRODUCTS & LITERATURE 





Plans Smaller Timber Saw 32010 


To meet current demands for a smaller 
timber saw to fall small and medium sized 
trees and buck average size logs, Mill & 
Mine Supply Co. plans to add to its line of 
“Titan” timber saws a 6 H.P. unit weighing 





80 lbs. equipped with 3 to 4 ft. cutter bar. 
Production of this new and smaller unit is 
expected to get under way about June 1. 

Currently the company is producing a twin 
cylinder motor, 9 H.P. unit weighing 118 
lbs., equipped with cutter bar from 36 to 72 
inches. For details, check 32010. 


Standard Construction 

Manual 3207 
A Manual of Standard Construction for 

Stock Sash Doors and Frames has just been 


published by National Door Manufacturers 
\ssn., Inc. It is compuete, concise, and 
contains many illustrations. To obtain a 
copy of this 15 page booklet, check 3207. 

Colorthru 3203 


[his new product, manufactured by Color- 
thru, is a finish coat in color for masonry. 
It needs no priming or undercoat. One coat 
brushed or sprayed on floors and walls 
penetrates, waterproofs, preserves and beau- 
ties concrete, brick, stucco, cement, etc. It 


For Further Information 


about any new product or piece of literature described in this department 
check the following numbers which correspond with key numbers to be 
found in the heading of the particular items in question. Sign the coupon, 
clip it and mail it to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St. 
Chicago, Ill. The desired information will be forwarded prompltly. 


3201 3202 3203 
3207 3208 3209 
32013 32014 
Name .. 
Company. 
Address...... 


3204 3205 3206 
32010 32011 32012 


can be applied to old or new masonry even 
when wet. For additional information check 
3203. 


New Gluing Process 3208 

A new gluing process has been developed 
by I. F. Laucks, Inc. by which narrow 
boards are joined together edge to edge by 
means of “spot welding” or the setting of 
glue only in spots along the joint. The 
welded spots, which are spaced about 18 
inches apart, hold the boards rigidly to- 
gether until the glue lines in between are 
also set. The present apparatus uses high 
frequency radio waves to set the spots, but 
the efficiency of the process is not impaired 
by the use of other heat sources. Item 3208. 


Victory Production 3205 


“Victory Production and Maintenance 
News”, published by Allis-Chalmers, en- 
deavors to help industry keep its production 
machines running through the rest of the 
war. Inviting an exchange of maintenance 
ideas from operators, the publication carries 
these in addition to tips from Allis-Chal- 
mers engineers on the proper maintenance 
of products manufactured by that company. 
To receive this publication regularly check 
No. 3205. 


Link-Belt Car Spotter 32011 


Announcement is made by Link-Belt Com- 
pany, that its line of motorized electric car 
spotters, heretofore furnished only for sta- 
tionary mounting, is now available also in 
portable form. 

The operator anchors the frame with a 
chain, plugs electric cord into nearest power 
outlet, hooks one end of haulage cable to car 
or object to be moved, wraps the other end 
around capstan, turns on the motor, and 
feeds away the cable while the machine 
does the actual pulling. To receive descrip- 
tive literature check 32011. 


New Vertical Sash Balance 3204 


The latest development of 
the Caldwell Manufacturing 
Co., makers of spring sash 
balances, is a vertical spiral 
balance which may be quickly 
and neatly fitted into the side 
stiles of the sash. This mod- 
ern answer to the demand for 
a reliable concealed sash _ bal- 
ance offers several interesting 
advantages. Of particular im- 
portance to the builder is the 
ease of installing and adjust- 
ing the new design. After 
driving only one screw to fas- 
ten the balance to the frame 
the sash is ready for opera- 
tion. If sash is extra wide or 
if only one balance per sash is 
used, adjustment is easily 
made at top of sash without 
special tools and without re- 
moving the balance from the 
sash. The spring is preten- 
sioned at the factory to elimi- 
nate most ot the winding and 
adjusting at the job. Because 
the balance is fully concealed 
within the sash, no unsightly 
tubes or rods are exposed to 
view. An extra large bearing 
insures longer life and quieter 
operation. The long mount- 
ing bracket compensates for 
variation of sash fit and per- 
mits mounting nails always to 
be driven into sound wood. 

Check item 3204 for addi- 
tional information. 


Keystone Sound Slide Film 3201 


“Where is the Battlefront?”’, a non-com- 
mercial film, was produced in cooperation 
with the Salvage Division of the WPB and 
is now being distributed to all executive 
secretaries in the United States who are 
directing spring salvage campaigns. This 
dramatic fifteen minute sound slide film just 








released by the Keystone Steel & Wire Co. 
is a graphic, fast-moving story of the con- 
tinuing need for scrap iron. To obtain 
prints and records of the film, check 3201. 


Tire and Truck Conservation 
in Forest Industries 

A fourteen page booklet describing in 
simple language the tire and truck con- 
servation practices which are absolutely 
necessary if the equipment is to last, may 
be obtained from the Lumber and Lumber 
Products Division of the War Production 
Board, Washington, D. C. Of particular 
interest in this book is a table, “Load-Car- 
rying Ability of Tires”. 
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3209 


The Ruberoid Co. has introduced a spe- 
cially fabricated asbestos-cement, all-pur- 
pose building board called “Stonewall”. 


Stonewall Board 


According to the announcement, the new 
board is easily adaptable to many of the 
which the 
were commonly put. 


uses to gone-to-war materials 


Being made of asbes- 





tos fiber and Portland cement, it is fire- 
proof, rotproof, vermin-proof and rustproof, 
has unusual strength and needs no paint. It 
is made in sheets 4 feet by 8 feet and is 
available in three thicknesses—y5”, 14”, and 
3g”. It is flexible and easy to work—can 
be readily sawed or scored, drilled and 
nailed. For additional information check 
item 3209, 


3206 


A handy method of calculating fuel sav- 
ings through installing Mineral Wool Insu- 
lation has been devised by G. D. Lortz, 
Chairman of the Technical Committee, Na- 
tional Mineral Wool Association. The 
method enables a salesman to work out with 
a prospect the expectations for any size 
house in any given locality. Check 3206. 


Fuel Savings 


Educational Posters 


This illustration is one of a group of 
posters on Forests and Conservation avail- 
able through the Public Relations Depart- 


a, * 


ARE HELPING AMERICA FIGH 





ment, American Forests Products Indus- 
tries, Inc., 1319 18th St. N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Company Victory Gardens 32014 


In the belief that millions of industrial 
workers will plant Victory Gardens if given 
the opportunity, the National Victory Garden 
Institute has just issued a Master Plan for 
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company Victory gardens. Already indus- 
trial plants, railroads, public utilities and 
many large concerns have provided spacious 
tracts of property to employes for garden- 
ing. The plan was devised by L. A. Haw- 
kins, horticultural expert of the International 
Harvester Company, who has_ supervised 
planting for that organization. 

Never in history has the need for home- 
produced food been so urgent and employe 
gardens, in addition to contributing to the 
war effort, will help cut the family food bill, 
promote health and provide outdoor exercise 
and relaxation. Also, the strain on trans- 
portation will be lessened, freeing it for the 
shipment of vital war supplies. Emphasis 
is being placed on avoiding waste of seeds, 
fertilizer, insecticides and effort. A copy 
of this Master Plan may be obtained by 
checking 32014. 


Gasoline Engine Chain Saw 32013 


Made in capacities of 24”, 36”, and 48”, the 
Mall Chain Saw, manufactured by the Mall 
Tool Company, for falling trees, bucking logs 
and cutting off posts, piling and timbers, is 
powered by a two cycle 5 h.p. gasoline en- 





inches of the 
Each model has an ap- 


Cuts trees within 2 
ground if desired. 
proved safety guard and positive lubricated 


gine. 


saw guide. Weight 103 to 115 pounds. For 
full details check 32013. 


Shiftograph 32012 


The Shiftograph is an instrument de- 
signed by the George S. May Company, 
business engineers, for use as a perpetual 
work shift schedule. By simply turning a 
dial, the user can tell at a glance what shifts 
certain crews will work, the days they work, 
and their days off. This instrument pro- 
vides for several different plans of rotation 
wherein all employees are treated alike, for 
they share equally in desirable and undesir- 
able work shifts. More than 150,000 of these 
instruments are being distributed free of 
charge by the George S. May Company as 
its contribution to America’s war effort. To 
obtain one, check 32012. 


American Trees and 
Wood Finishing 3202 


“Handbook of American Trees and Wood 
Finishing”, published by S. C. Johnson & 
Son, Inc., is a booklet of identification of 
126 American trees. It gives the character- 
istics and uses of each wood; also maps 
showing in what states the tree is found. 
Part of the book is devoted to an explana- 
tion of various types of materials used in 
finishing, and to directions for their use. 
Check item 3202. 
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Victory Lumber 


The mills of Southwest Lumber 
Company are keeping ever- 
lastingly at it, producing lum- 
ber for the war needs of the 
Nation. Here’s lumber from the 
top of the world. Lumber that 
grows at an altitude of 10,000 
feet. Scientifically seasoned 
and accurately manufactured 
products in Douglas Fir, White 
Fir and Ponderosa Pine. High- 
altitude Fir, especially suit- 
able for construction work. 
Dimension, Timbers, Ties, Lath, 
Yard and Shed Stock, Siding, 
Mouldings, Box Shook, Crat- 
ing. 


Members Western Pine Assn. 


NOR, 


j 


A i, 
CARR 


Lumber Company, 


Hh 


“BILTMORE” 
HARDWOODS 
Plain and Quar- 


tered Oak — Soft 
Yellow Poplar— 
Basswood, Chest- 


nut, etc. 
Pisgah Forest, N.C. 











“BILTMORE” 
FLOORING 
THE FEATHER RIVER 
LUMBER COMPANY 
Manufacturers of 


CALIFORNIA 
SOFT PINE, 


WHITE FIR and INCENSE CEDAR 
Annual Production 50,000,000 Ft. 


LUMBER, BOX SHOOK 
and MOULDINGS 
Mills and Sales Office: 
DELLEKER, PLUMAS COUNTY, CALIF. 
We are member of Western Pine Association 
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- - - ASSOCIATIONS & CLUBS 


Ee 


Industry Committee Meetings 


President M. L. Fleishel has called a meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association, 
to be held at the Blackstone Hotel in Chi- 
cago during the four-day period from March 
29 to April 1, inclusive. 

These meetings will be exclusively busi- 
ness meetings, with the entire available time 
given to orderly consideration of industry 
problems which either were not satisfactorily 
concluded at the industry meetings last No- 
vember or which have arisen since that time, 
such as problems in connection with war 


production, relations of the industry to vari- 
ous Federal agencies, and other problems 
arising out of urgent national requirements 
of lumber and timber products during 1943. 


Willamette Valley Annual 

All lumbermen, irrespective of association 
membership, and “all persons associated 
and/or affiliated with the industry,” are in- 
vited to attend the annual meeting and ban- 
quet of the Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s 
Association at 6:30 p. m. on March 26 in 
the Osburn Hotel, Eugene, Ore. Because 
of food rationing, Secretary-Manager H. J. 
Cox says advance reservations are impera- 













Lilia! 
Jt 


Cut from large Klamath Basin Pon- 
derosa timber, Kesterson stock is of 
finest quality and texture. The Kester- 
son plant is the newest and most 
modern in the Klamath Falls area. 
Milling facilities are unexcelled. An- 
nual capacity 50 million feet. 


| KESTERSON LUMBER 
Corporation 


General Sales Office: 


Klamath Falls, Ore. 

















W. et SMITH 


NE AND HARDWOODS 
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LUMBER CO. 


CHAPMAN, ALABAMA 





tive. Among the guests will be Governor 
Snell, Palmer Hoyt, publisher of the Ore- 
gonian, Gen. Martin, Col. William B. Gree- 
ley, and Orville Miller. 


New Association Elects 

Officers of the newly formed Southern 
Wholesale Lumber Association were elected 
at an organization meeting in Atlanta, Ga., 
Feb, 25, at which every State in the Southern 
lumber area was represented. 

J. E. Elrod, J. E. Elrod Lumber Co., 
Charlotte, N. C., was elected president, and 
Joe L. McLaney, McLaney Lumber Co., 
Charlotte, was elected treasurer. H. S. 
Shepard, Shepard Lumber Co., Montgomery, 
Ala., was elected vice-president. 

Plans now are for establishing offices prob- 
ably in Atlanta, and the employment of a 
full time secretary. Prior to the meeting 
at Atlanta, Mr. Elrod said the association 
would represent the industry in many ways, 
particularly in Washington. 


Woodwork Annual 

The annual meeting of Ponderosa Pine 
Woodwork, held in Chicago recently was 
highlighted by the inspiring remarks of 
Thomas Holden, president of F. W. Dodge 
Corp., New York. Mr. Holden discussed at 
length with members of Ponderosa Pine 
Woodwork both present and future prospects 
of the building industry. Outstanding in his 
postwar predictions was the point that resi- 
dential units in the medium and higher priced 
brackets should account for a substantial vol- 
ume, along with the unquestioned demand 
for low-priced homes. The results of the 
current survey by F. W. Dodge Corp., indi- 
cate the extent to which postwar construction 
is already being planned. The survey alone 
covers more than $3,000,000,000 of such 
work. 

A. R. Tipton, president of Ponderosa Pine 
Woodwork, presided at the business meeting, 
in the course of which the following new 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, L. H. Atkinson; vice-president, 
Fred C. Andersen; secretary, Archie D. 
Walker; treasurer, M. P. McCullough; gen- 
eral manager, Robert M. Bodkin. 

General Manager Bodkin, in his annual 
report, stressed the progress of the associa- 
tion during the past year, including the re- 
sults of advertising, publicity, and field work. 
The long list of new members during the 
past year was impressive and illustrated the 
growing importance of the group’s work. 

John M. McDonald of The Buchen Co., 
Chicago advertising agency, reviewed past 
advertising and publicity, and presented plans 
for the new year. 

Following the business sessions, Retiring 
President Tipton, entertained the members. 


Dealer Sponsors Building 
Products Demonstration 


Ogletree Builders Supply, Inc., Mount 
Vernon, Ill., held a sales meeting and build- 
ing products demonstration at the Emmer- 
son Hotel on March 8 and 9. About fifty 
dealers from southern Illinois towns and 
cities attended, and exhibits of materials 
from the Ogletree warehouse were set up 
manned by manufacturers’ representatives. 

Each of the twenty or more companies 
whose materials were on exhibit delegated 
one representative to make a_ presentation 
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of its products, and outline markets and 
sales techniques and opportunities. Morning 
of the first day was devoted to registration, 
and a buffet lunch was served in the room 
which housed the exhibits and accommodated 
the meetings. 

The first afternoon was devoted to pre- 
sentation of materials, after the meeting was 
formally opened by Mark Ogletree. In the 
evening all who registered, and these num- 
bered about 80, were guests of the com- 
pany at a dinner. 

The second morning was held open to al- 
low everyone to visit the exhibits and talk 
to salesmen, and another buffet lunch was 
served at noon. 

The afternoon session was a continuation 
of the program begun on the preceding 
day. After all the materials exhibitors had 
been heard from, E. G. Gavin, Editor, Amer- 
ican Lumberman, addressed the meeting. 

The concluding speaker was J. F. “Pat” 
Pexton, Norm Advertising, Inc., New York. 
Mr. Pexton discussed various forms of lum- 
ber dealer advertising in detail, using a num- 
ber of examples to indicate what constitutes 
effective promotion and what approaches 
can result in nothing but a waste of money. 
Following Mr. Pexton’s address, questions 
were received from the floor, and a highly 
instructive question and answer period fol- 
lowed. 


Forest Fire Commission 


FE. F. Dunbar, Troy, Ala., veneer manu- 
facturer, was re-elected president of the 
Southern States Forest Fire Commission at 





its fourth annual meeting recently in Colum- 
bus, Miss. 

W. D. Harrigan, Fulton, Ala.; E. Y. Dish- 
man, Anniston; K. L. Emmons, Memphis; 
Claude Watkins, Louisville, Ky., and W. T. 
Turner, Cordele, Ga., were added to the 
board of directors. All other directors and 
officers were re-elected. W. L. Shaddix, 
Double Springs, Ala., is secretary-treasurer. 

The commission promotes interest in the 
conservation of timberlands of the South, 
and is sponsored and directed by leading 
educators and 300 Southern lumber manu- 
facturers. 








Price Administrator Prentiss Brown 
has accepted an invitation to attend 
and speak at the Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation of Texas War Conference in 
San Antonio April 13. This is the 
first dealer convention at which Mr. 
Brown will appear in person on the 
program. 








Woodwork Association 
Holds Annual 

Plans by which the millwork industry may 
increase still further its contribution to the 
war effort were considered in detail at the 
recent Annual Meeting and War Conference 
of the National Door Manufacturers Assn. 
held in Chicago. Closer coordination with the 
Government in supplying war housing needs, 
and in regard to car products which can be 
manufactured in the wood working plants 
was developed. 

Members agreed on the expansion of the 


association’s research program. The Seal of 
Approval for toxic preservation of woodwork 
was one of the past developments of the re- 
search efforts. The projected wood industrial 
sash is another of these developments. 
Officers elected for the coming year were 
James D. R. Rowland, president; Earl Ken- 
yon, vice-president; A. F. Baal, treasurer ; 
and W. M. Steinbauer, secretary-manager. 


Coming Conventions 


March 25—Central Kansas Lumbermen’s 
Association, Lamar Hotel, Hays, Kan. 
Annual. 

March 26—Willamette Valley Lumbermen’s 
Association, Osburn Hotel, Eugene, Ore. 
6:30 p. m. Annual. 

March 27—Lumber Merchants Association 
of Northern California, San Francisco, 
Calif. Retail lumber industry war con- 
ference. 

March 29-April 1, inclusive—National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers’ Association, Exec- 
utive Committee, Blackstone Hotel, Chi- 
cago. 

April 8—Florida Lumber & Millwork As- 
sociation, Mayflower Hotel, Jacksonville, 
Fla. War Conference. 

April 12-13—Lumbermen’s Association of 
Texas, Plaza Hotel, San Antonio, Tex. 
April 12-13—National-American Wholesale 
Lumber Association, Hotel Biltmore, 
New York City, N. Y. Annual meeting 
of board of directors open <o all mem- 

bers. 

April 13—Texas Line Yard Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, San Antonio, Texas. 
Annual. 

April 27—American Wood-Preservers’ As- 
sociation, Palmer House, Chicago. Re- 
stricted wartime annual confined to re- 
ports and other urgent business. In 
order to eliminate intercity travel, all 
action will be submitted to members by 
mail. 





NOW--The Answer to the Logger’s Bottleneck 


POWER FALLING and BUCKING with 


“TITAN” TIMBER SAWS 


Endorsed by the Lumber Industry of the West 


Twin Cylinder Motor, 9 H.P. 


lengths from 36 to 72 inches. Weight 118 lbs. A.A.5 Priority 


or better required. 


Write for circular today. 





at 4000 R.P.M., Cutter Bar 










They give you 
lower stumps, 
increased pro- 
duction per 
man, square 
butt logs. 


SPECIAL NOTE: Beginning June Ist we will manufacture 6 H.P. saw 
weighing 80 lbs. to handle 3 to 4 ft. cutter bar. 


Built and Guaranteed Exclusively by 


MILL &@ MINE SUPPLY CO. 


2700 Fourth Avenue South e SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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A Victory Tree For Every Service Man 


Since wood is playing such 
an important part in winning 
this war, what would be more 
fitting than to plant a “V”"ic- 


tory tree in honor of each 

man in active service. And 

what more logical arrange- | 
ment could be fostered than 

for lumbermen in various PLA N 


communities to inaugurate 
such plantings with the co- 
operation of local school children or civic 
organizations, such as chambers of commerce, 
veterans associations, 
defense 


service clubs, civilian 
and so Plant 
native trees and name them for the boys 


headquarters on? 
(and the girls, too) from your community 
who are serving in the Armed Forces. An 
appropriate time for such an observance and 
dedication would be Arbor Day in the re- 






spective community. Ask an 
officer from a nearby military 
post to be the featured speak- 
er at the ceremonies—or, bet- 
ter yet, if a “home town” boy 
is on furlough, let him do the 
honors. Enlist the services of 
the local school principal; he 
can help in planning a suitable 
program and may even under- 
take to discuss the need for 
forest fire protection and the conservation 
of our present resources. Wood has thous- 
ands of uses in the armed alone. 
Make your community tree-conscious and 
tell your fellow-citizens of the importance 
of this resource and how they can help in 
maintaining a supply. Remember, timber is 
a crop—nature renews it. So let’s plant 
trees for growing needs. 


S 


ROTECT 


forces 





farms are the “victory gardens” 
of the lumber industry and offer hope for 
economic security in America’s lumbering 
regions, Roderic Olzendam, public rela- 
tions director of the Weyerhaeuser Timber 
Co., said in a talk to the Tacoma (Wash.) 


Tree 


Bar Association recently. He said that the 
tree farm movement has expanded in the 
last two years until today 7,000,000 acres 
of land are pledged to continuous tree 
production in the state of Washington, thus 
helping to “Keep Washington Green.” 





Car and Cargo 
Teletypewriter PD 54 





LUMBER and PILING 


All Types—All Grades 
WESTERN PINES & WEST COAST LUMBER 
Large and Long Timbers 
Fir Piling up to 120 Feet 


PATRICK LUMBER CO 


Established 1915 
Office: Terminal Sales Building, Portland, Ore. 


Wholesale Only 





For War 
needs you 


can’t beat 








Much North Carolina Pine is going for diversified war needs. Noted for its fine, 
soft texture in years past, North Carolina Pine is still tops with users. 





ELLINGTON-FAY LUMBER CO. 
Fayetteville, N. C. 


SPA Grade Marked Lumber 
Mfrs. Flooring, Ceiling, Casing, Moldings, Roofers 
and Framing Lumber. Kiln Dried and Air Dried. 


BURRUSS LAND & LUMBER CO. 
Lynchberg, Va. 
Kiln Dried, Grade Marked N. C. Pine. R. R. 
Material a specialty. Car Lining and Decking. 
Mills ic Va. and N. C. 





National Forest Planting 
Reforestation of denuded land in the Na- 
tional Forests has been curtailed during the 
war to make more labor available for 
war work, the U. S. 
Department of Agri- 
culture’s Forest 
Service recently re- 
ported. Only limited 
planting in the Na- 
tional Forests is 





LYLE F. WATTS 
Forest Service Chief 





planned during the 
current year. This 
will be done by con- 
scientious objectors 
in Selective Service 
camps and in a few 
cases by local labor or volunteer helpers. 

Last year a total of 55,832 acres were 
planted; this was 63 percent less than the 
acreage planted in 1941. Most of the 1942 
planting was in the spring season with 
CCC and WPB labor. A total of 53,465,000 
trees were planted during 1942, as compared 
with 144,272,000 in 1941. 

“There is no question in our minds that 
the adoption of conservation measures that 
will assure the maintenance of a growing 
stock in our forests is the cheapest and best 
way to perpetuate our forest resources,” said 
Lyle F. Watts, chief of the Forest Service. 
“With proper forest management, nature 
will carry on the reforestation job. Cutting 
practices and protection standards can be 
applied that will keep forest lands yielding 
successive crops of timber without depletion. 





Forest Management Project 


Michael Bigley, former district forest 
ranger with the United States Forest Serv- 
ice in eastern Oregon 
and Arkansas, has 
been named assistant 
forester of the Wil- 
lamette Valley Tree 
Farms, with offices 
at the project’s head- 
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Michael Bigley 





quarters in Eugene, 
Ore. Mr. Bigley 
was graduated from 
the University of 
Washington — school 
of forestry in 1933. 
He will work with Paul Sanders, chief 
forester of the 223,000-acre forest manage- 
ment project. 

The project, America’s first co-operative 
forest management organization, is now 
entering its second year with five lumber 
companies owning land in Lane and Lincoln 
counties in Oregon, participating in the 
effort to insure the maximum production in 
quality and quantity of merchandise forest 
products from the lands under the super- 
vision of the foresters. 

A study of stocking conditions in various 
units and an intensive inventory of regrowth 
site qualities and fire hazard conditions on 
cut-over lands are currently being made by 
the organization. 
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Mechanization of Timbering Shown 
in Power Saw Demonstration 


A mechanized army of woods workers ap- 
plying the implements of American inventive- 
ness to the critical problems of manpower 
shortages and wartime production was fore- 
told in a demonstration of power saw cutting 
before 200 Wisconsin and Michigan woods- 
operators at the C. M. Christiansen Co. lum- 
ber camp March 9 by five saw manufacturers 
pioneering the use of their products in hard- 
wood timber falling and log bucking. The 
camp is 18 miles northeast of Phelps, Wis. 

One of the first to state his satisfaction 
was Harold E. Holman, chief of lumber pro- 
duction, WPB lumber division, Washington, 
D. C., under whose direction the demonstra- 
tion was held, assisted by the Northern Hem- 
lock and Hardwood Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Of the five makes of saws demonstrated 


Harold E. Holman of WPB (right), Harold C. 
Collins, president of the Northern Hemlock and 
Hardwood Manufacturers Association (center), 
Gordon Throup of OPA (left) 
four were gasoline type and one electrically 
driven, although some of the companies show- 
ing gas - powered saws also make electric 
types. 

Mill & Mine Supply Co., Seattle, Wash., 
was represented by Max Merz, engineer 
demonstrating the “Titan” timber saw. 

Mall Tool Co., Chicago, was represented 
by Manager F. A. McGonigle with the Mall 
chain saw. 

E. C, Atkins & Co., Indianapolis, Ind., was 
represented by J. E. Hassler and crew, 
demonstrating the Atkins-Hassler tree elec- 
tric tree faller. 
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The Loggers and Contractors Machinery 
Co., Portland, Ore., was represented by 
James M. Meany, Don Smith, president of 
Reed-Prentice Co., of Portland, Ore., and 
W. B. McGaw. 

Henry Disston & Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, 
was represented by the Kiekhaefer Corp., 
Cedarburg, Wis. 

These saws cut through 22 inch trees in 
one and a half to two minutes. The set-up 
was tough inasmuch as there was 23 inches 
of snow in the woods. Most of the trees cut 
were Northern Hard Maple which were in 
a frozen condition due to a period of sub- 
zero weather, but the saws “melted” through 
them with mechanical perfection. 

The C. M. Christiansen Co. served 200 
lunches to their guests and following the 
luncheon the early part of the afternoon was 
given over to a discussion of food rationing 
problems in lumber camps. O. T. Swan, Sec- 
retary of the Northern Hemlock and Hard- 
wood Manufacturers’ Association. told of 
the investigations which had been made in 
northern camps covering the quantities of 
meat, canned and processed foods ordinarily 
used per man per month. The Office of Price 
Administration was represented by Gordon 
Troup of the Milwaukee office, F. R. Glass 
of the St. Paul office, and Lawrence R. Jarvis 
and M. R. Olin of Iron Mountain, Mich. 

The first problem in the discussion relates 
to the classification and to whether men in 
small camps must register, obtain books and 
handle these books through the camp man- 
agement. This is considered impractical and 
it is urged that camps be classified as res- 
taurants. There is a rapid turnover of men, 
camps are out-of-the-way places and have 
no facilities for obtaining and handling green 
vegetables. 

The second problem related to the extent 
of changes in foods for camps which will be 
reasonable and practical. OPA obtained a 
number of detailed reports from loggers and 
indicated a sympathetic attitude toward the 
problems. 

The report of one logger, which seems to 
describe the situation very well, follows: 

“This control extends to war stabilization, 
hours of work, procurement of gasoline and 
diesel oil, repair parts, operating supplies, 
transportation, and lumber prices, and soon 
to log prices. You want me to tell how 
much our lumberjacks eat in detail, but we 
have no cost accounting system on such 
items. All of our operators can operate log- 
ging camps on much less canned goods than 
they have been using during the last few 
years, but they cannot switch from commer- 
cially canned goods to home canned goods 
between February 28 and March 1. We pro- 
pose raising chickens, growing vegetables, 
buying and canning fruits, rebuilding root- 
houses, and getting back to the horse-and- 
buggy days in our logging camps. But this 





cannot be done by April 1, 1943. 

“We are now feeding our woods crew 1.4 
Ibs of meat per day. Years ago we checked 
on our meat supply and found that we were 
feeding our men 2 Ibs. of meat per day. 

“Of this I am thoroughly convinced, that 
authority to regulate, to fix prices, to deter- 
mine allocations of industrial materials - and 
to impose rationing of food on men, women 
and children in a democracy, is an authority 
granted because all the people will make any 
sacrifice necessary to win the war. This 
means a tremendous responsibility is placed 
upon those given such autocratic power. They 
must exercise this authority in a way that 
will help win the war, that will maintain pro- 
duction of all of the items necessary to sup- 
ply our own and the Allied Nations’ war 
needs, and we know that lumber is one of 
these essential items, that its production is 





C. M. Christiansen, host to the demonstration 
(right). O. C. Lemke, president of the Under- 
wood Veneer Company, Wausau, Wis. (left) 


declining, and that the volume produced is 
dependent on the woods labor of every region. 
Rationing is not an end in itself, but the 
means of maintaining production.” ‘ 

The Phelps conference with federal -offi- 
cials and the power saw demonstration 4was 
arranged by the Northern Hemlock iand 
Hardwood Manufacturers Association in co- 
operation with Harold Holman of<the~War 
Production Board, Washington, D. C., and 
with the local assistance of Mr. C. M. Chris- 
tiansen, President of the C. M. Christiansen 
Company, and V. I. Ruhmer, official of the 
C. M. Christiansen Company. Mr. Ruhmer 
handled all of the local details. 
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E. E. Hall, for the past sixteen years 
sales manager for Wier Long Leaf Lum- 
ber Co., Houston, Tex., has been ap- 
pointed associate War Housing Center 
manager for the newly created Houston 
division of the National Housing 
Agency. 


William L. McCormick, Tacoma, 
Wash., vice president of the Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Co., has been elected vice 
president of the Washington State Society 
of the Sons of the American Revolution. 

The Central Procuring Agency, Office 
of the Chief of Engineers, Washington, 
D. C., has opened a_ southern lumber 
buying office. This office will be known 
as the Southern Lumber Branch of the 
Central Procuring Agency and will be 
located at 631 Sterick Building, Mem- 
phis, Tenn. It is anticipated that all al- 
locations of southern lumber will be han- 
dled by this office. Staffed by the greater 
part of the personnel which has handled 
lumber in the Washington office, the 


Memphis branch will be in charge of R. 


\V. English. 

Gilbert A. Waite, former executive of 
the North Western Wooden Ware Co., 
Tacoma, Wash., has been promoted from 
first lieutenant to captain in the United 
States Army. Capt. Waite, a veteran of 
the first World War, is now adjutant at 
Camp Adair, Ore. 

Lieut. Earl M. McGowin, USN, has 
been transferred from the Navy Procure- 
ment office in Jacksonville, Fla., where 
he has spent the past three months get- 
ting that office started and functioning, 
to New Orleans, La., where he now has 


charge of the Navy Lumber Coordinat- 
ing Unit. Both of these offices handle 
softwoods exclusively. The Jacksonville 
office is now supervised by Lieut. W. 
W. (Wally) Walker, recently commis- 
sioned, and formerly general sales mana- 
ger of the Dantzler Lumber & Export 
Co., Tampa, Fla. Lieut. McGowin arrived 
in New Orleans to assume his new duties 
on March 4. During the current week 
he has been in attendance at the lumber 
letting that was held in Montgomery, 
Ala. 


A. A. Hull has been named secretary 
of the Palmer Lumber & Manufacturing 
Co., Chehalis, Wash., succeeding J. I. 
Lenhart, who is serving with the United 
States Army. 

Sam L. Harlow, recently connected 
with Fred L. Huffman, lumber whole- 
saler of Morgantown, N. C., and_ for 
several years prior to that sales manager 
for The Hendrix Mill & Lumber Co., 
Estill, S. C., has been appointed manager 
of the Columbia, S. C., office of WPB, 
where he will have the responsibility of 
working with lumber producers of South 
Carolina in facilitating lumber produc- 
tion. 


Jas. B. Overcast, sales manager, Strable 
Hardwood Co., Oakland, Calif., was re- 
cently inducted into the Army. 

Lieut. Theodore S. Walker, U.S. N. R., 
who is on leave of absence from Red 
River Lumber Co., Westwood, Calif., 
where he was manager of the lumber 
division, is now located at student officers’ 
headquarters, U. S. Naval Air Station, 
Jacksonville, Fla. 








This Frick steam engine and boiler, built in 
1877, is still in use at the Clore Chair Factory i 
Madison, Va. That's 65 years of service—a record whick 
speaks for itselfl 


Frick Co., Inc., Waynesboro, Pa. 
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M. E. Manning and Fred D. Lee, for- 
merly connected with Geo. C. Vaughan 
& Sons, Houston, Tex., have received 
their commissions as lieutenants in the 


U. S. Air Corps. Lt. Manning entered 
the service about a year ago, was trans- 
ferred from the Medical Corps to aviation 
and is now a bombardier stationed at 
Midland, Tex. Lt. Lee entered the serv- 
ice in March, 1942, and is now stationed 
at Brooks Field, Tex. 


J. B. Bunn, formerly manager of the 
Osceola Lumber Co., Osceola, Ark., has 
been granted an indefinite leave of absence 
from that company and has been sworn 
in as assistant attorney-general of Ar- 
kansas. 

In addition to his duties as secretary- 
manager of the DeSoto Hardwood Floor- 
ing Co., Memphis, Tenn., R. Allen Taylor 
has taken on the functions of a bank 
director, having been recently elected a 
director of the National Bank of Com- 
merce & Trust Co., Memphis. 


Five California lumbermen were ap- 
pointed members of the industry advisory 
committee on western pine lumber, ac- 
cording to a recent announcement by tlie 
San Francisco, Calif., OPA office. They 
are Leo Opsahl, Red River Lumber Co.. 
Westwood; O. C. Morris, Quincy Lumber 
Co., Quincy; Swift Berry, Michigan-Cali- 
fornia Lumber Co., Camino; Homer B. 
Jamison, Byles-Jamison Lumber Co., 
Fresno, and George Cone, Fruit Growers 
Supply Co., Susanville. 


The Barton Lumber Co., Jonesboro, 
Ark., has announced plans for planting 
an eight-acre garden for thirty employees, 
representing eighty-four persons, and 
thereby led the way in an “all-out-for- 
victory” for Victory Gardens. The garden 
will be for employees and their families. 
Eugene Barton, head of the company, said 
he felt the action would be beneficial to 
these families during the period when 
food rationing might cut deeply into their 
revenues. 


J. D. Tennant, vice president of Long- 
3ell Lumber Co., Longview, Wash., is 
serving as a member of the committee on 
economic policy of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, which will 
make an over-all study of postwar prob- 
lems based upon a preliminary “balance 
sheet” of favorable and unfavorable con- 
ditions that can be expected to prevail 
after the war. 


After many years at its present location 
in the Marshall Building, Boston, Mass., 
the head offices of the Shepard & Morse 
Lumber Co. and Shepard Steamship Co. 
will on May 1 be moved to the Pilgrim 
Trust Building, 31 Milk street, where 
most of the floor space on the ninth floor 
is being rearranged to accommodate the 
new tenants. The move is made to pro- 
vide needed additional space for its steam- 
ship personnel. The company now owns 
but one of its former fleet of five ships, 
Wind Rush, engaged in the Intercoastal 
lumber trade, but it is operating for the 
Government ten ships engaged in ferry- 
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ing supplies to the fighting forces over- 
seas, 

Many friends of Ed Luke, associated 
with the M. A. Wyman Lumber Co., 
Seattle, Wash., are consoling him on the 
loss of his home and car during a freak 
fire which was started by a windblown 
newspaper. 


Nickey Brothers, Inc., Memphis, Tenn., 
announces that J. Charles Poe has as- 
sumed charge of personnel at their Mem- 
phis plant as of March 15. Mr. Poe 
recently resigned as Commissioner of 
Conservation for the State of Tennessee 
to take this new position. 


Tom Kennedy, sales promotion man- 
ager for The Lehon Co., Chicago, who 
headquarters at Memphis, Tenn., was a 
recent Nashville visitor, where he at- 
tended the war conference of the Ten- 
nessee Lumber, Millwork & Supply Deal- 
ers Association. 


Albert E. Hulbert, Jr., son of Bert 
Hulbert, Aberdeen, Wash., lumberman, 
has been commissioned a second lieuten- 
ant in the United States Army and has 
been assigned to duty at Jeffersonville, 
Ind. Mr. and Mrs. Hulbert have an- 
nounced the marriage of their daughter, 
Ruthmarie, to Ensign Arthur Quigley, 
U. S. N., son of Mr. and Mrs. A. J. Quig- 
ley of Seattle, on Feb. 18 at Toledo, Ohio. 


The Coatsworth Lumber Co., Mexico, 
Mo., is one of twelve lumber yards in 
northeast Missouri selected by the Office 
of Price Administration for a _ survey. 
Costs will be studied for the purpose of 
fixing workable price schedules for all 
lumber yards. 

The retail yard owned and operated by 
Mehl & Latta, Inc., Rosemont, Pa., has 
been purchased by George J. Haenn, Inc., 
who will, it is understood, continue under 
the name of Mehl & Fatta, Inc. George 
J. Haenn, Inc., are also proprietors of a 
yard in Philadelphia. 

The plant of Thurston-Flavelle, Ltd., 
Port Moody, B. C., has resumed opera- 
tions on a normal capacity basis after 
having been running on a greatly reduced 
scale while making much needed repairs, 
including rebuilding of the log deck and 
log slip. However, because of the log 
supply situation, it is not able to run two 
shifts as it was doing at this time last 
year. This company has an exclusive 
cedar operation, manufacturing Western 
red cedar siding, lumber, and _ shingles. 
Their products are well known in the 
United States as they have been impor- 
tant shippers since 1912. Aird Flavelle, 
president of the company, says of the 
general situation in British Columbia: “A 
few of the logging camps are beginning 
to get back into production though most 
of those operating at any elevation are 
still tied up with snow. However, every 
day now means that we are that much 
closer to the time when presumably nor- 
mal operations can be resumed.” 

At the annual meeting of stockholders 
of Smedley Bros. Co., Frankford, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., the following directors were 
elected for 1943: Robert L. Hilles, Frank- 
lin S. Hilles and Henry S. Hilles. At 
the directors’ meeting following, officers 
were elected as follows: President—Rob- 
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ert L. Hilles; vice-president and treasurer 
—Franklin S. Hilles; secretary—Henry S. 
Hilles; assistant treasurer—Omar Shall- 
cross. Robert L. Hilles, a nephew of the 
late William Henry Smedley, succeeds 
him as president; Franklin S. Hilles is 
also a nephew of the late William Henry 
Smedley, and Henry S. Hilles is the son 
of Robert L. Hilles. 


Building Products Co., Inc., Evansville, 
Ind., wholesale distributors of building 
materials, have entered the sash and dour 
business. Walter F. Donnelly is man- 
ager and treasurer of the company. 

The operations of the Yosemite Sugar 
Pine Lumber Co., Merced Falls, Calif. 
have been discontinued and the equipment 


of the mill and logging operations is be- 
ing disposed of. A few years ago the 
United States Department of Interior de- 
cided to acquire most of the timber hold- 
ings of the company to add to the acreage 
of the Yosemite National Park. This 
resulted in the closing of the plant this 
year for lack of further timber supplies. 


George E. Voorhees, president of 
Michigan Wholesalers, Inc., Fort Wayne, 
Ind., and Jackson, Mich., has announced 
that Edward J. Young, who for the past 
thirteen years has been associated with 
the Masonite Corp.—the last three as dis- 
trict manager for the central division with 
headquarters in Chicago—is now asso- 
ciated with Michigan Wholesalers, Inc., as 





SAVE LUMBER! 


FELL and BUCK TREES FASTER 


with 
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5 H.P. MALL gasoline engine dd eos 36” 
Capacity. 


CHAIN SAWS! 


At left: Bucking 


Below: Felling Trees 


Also, available in 24" end 48" siz s. 


NOTE THESE OUTSTANDING FEATURES: 


@ Automatic clutch prevents stalling the engine when saw is 
pinched or forced too hard. Eliminates hand clutch control. Only 
necessary for operator to manipulate engine throttle when ready 


to cut. 


@ Cuts trees to within 2 inches of the ground—shorter stumps— 


more timber per tree. 


@ Easy starting gasoline engine. 


@ 360° index permits horizontal, vertical, or any angle cuts. 


@ Safety guard on all models. 


@ Electric or gasoline engine chain saw sharpeners available for 
sharpening chains in shop or field. 


Write for literature and prices. Demonstrations can be arranged. 


MALL TOOL COMPANY 


7733 SOUTH CHICAGO AVE. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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We Are Now in position to furnish 


"Victory" Grade 
Oak Flooring 


in addition to regular length oak 
flooring, also 4/4 oak dimen- 
sion, either finished or semi- 
finished. Also solicit commer- 
cial kiln drying. 
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DIXIE BRAND 
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W. R. Wrape Stave Co. 


Post Office Box 182 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


































Available Immediate Shipment 


BIRCH 


4/4xRW4&L No. 1 Common 


eee 
4/4x10” & wider No. 1 

Common Dry ..........20,000’ 
6/4x 12” & wider Ist & 2nds 

eee ..... 10,000’ 
8/4x10” & wider Ist & 2nds 

Dry . 1 
12/4 No. 1 Common & Better 

| Geel a ee 50,000’ 
To industrial users have facilities 
for furnishing on priority orders:— 
* Yellow Pine Finish and Timbers 
* Northern Hardwoods 


* Ponderosa and Sugar Pine 
* Western Red Cedar 


Send us your inquiries 


BOEHM-MADISEN 
LUMBER COMPANY 


General Offices: 


161 West Wisconsin Avenue 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
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assistant general manager. Mr. Young 
will make his headquarters at Jackson, 
Mich., but will be in charge of sales for 
both warehouses. He will analyze trends 
in building, so that Michigan Wholesalers, 
Inc., will be better prepared to serve re- 
tail lumber dealers when the war is over. 

Bror Dahlberg, president of The Celo- 
tex Corp. and chairman of the board ot 
Certain-teed Products Corp., has _ sug- 
gested the purchase of war bonds now 
for use in financing the building of homes 
after the war. The New York and Chi- 
cago industrialist announced plans for a 
great national advertising campaign to ad- 
vise disappointed home builders how to 
take advantage of the postponement of 
their hopes. 

J. C. Snead, formerly with the sales 
department of Wendling-Nathan Co., San 
Francisco, Calif., is now a lieutenant, 
stationed at Walla Walla, Wash, where 
he is provost marshal. 


Miss Agnes M. Thorson, a member of 
the office staff of Heidner & Co., Tacoma, 
Wash., lumber exporters, has enlisted in 
the WAACS and is awaiting call to active 
duty. She formerly attended the North 
Dakota School of Forestry. 


Miss Muriel Goodwin of the secretarial 
staff of the Grays Harbor Veneer Plant, 
Hoquiam, Wash., has been accepted for 
duty with the WAVES and reported for 
training Feb. 17 at Hunter College, New 
York City. Upon completion of her train- 
ing, she will be a third class petty officer 
in the storekeeper division. 

The National Retail Lumber Dealers’ 
Association has moved its offices to 1713 
Rhode Island Avenue, N. W., Washing: 
ton, D. C., its offices in the Normandy 
3uilding having been taken over by the 
Government. 

Frank Berger James, son of Roy E. 
James, former Delavan (Wis.) lumber re- 
tailer and now identified with the indus- 
try in California, has been promoted to 


the rank of lieutenant-colonel in the army 
air forces at San Francisco. He was com- 
missioned a second lieutenant in 1938, and 
by a series of rapid promotions he rose 
to first lieutenant, captain, major, and 
now to his present office. 

On the occasion of his seventieth birth- 
day Jan. 26, Harvey L. Miner, vice-presi- 
dent of the Whiting-Mead Co.’s San 
Diego (Calif.) plant, was presented with 
a plaque bearing the names of all em- 
ployees of the firm. The presentation 
was made by W. H. Mead of Los An- 
geles, company president. Mr. Miner has 
been active in the lumber business in 
California since 1893. 

Albert W. Dorbert, who has just been 
elected president of the Grandview Lum- 
ber Co., Columbus, Ohio, told  stock- 
holders of the company that regardless 
of priorities restrictions in the lumber 
trade, the company had experienced a 
fairly good year. 

Haller Curtis, manager of Curtis Lum- 
ber Co., Zanesville, Ohio, has been com- 
missioned a first lieutenant in the Army 
and has reported for service at San An- 
tonio, Tex. 

A timber marketing service has been inau- 
gurated in Alabama in cooperation with the 
U. S. Forest Service, announced P. O. 
Davis, director extension service of Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Ala. Special- 
ists will be stationed in several sections and, 
working with county agents, will assist 
farmers in cruising their timber, marking 
trees that should be sold immediately, and 
also contacting buyers. 

T. B. Richardson, who recently resigned 
as general sales manager of Grayson Lum- 
ber Co., Birmingham, Ala., has organized the 
Kentwood Lumber Corp., with offices in the 
First National Bank Building, Birmingham. 
The concern, which was incorporated at $50,- 
000, will carry on a general wholesale lum- 
ber business, and will specialize in serving 
dealers and industrial concerns. Mr. Richard- 





MASONITE 
CORPORATION 


Crowd in front of Masonite Corp. plant at 
Laurel, Miss., during presentation of Army-Navy 
"E" production award. The entire Masonite 
executive staff and most of the company's direc- 
tors visited Laurel for the celebration, which 





was broadcast over 140 stations of the Blue 
Network and was marked by a 24-page special 
edition of the Laurel Daily Leader-Call. All 
employees were given time off to witness the 
ceremony. Ben Alexander is president of 
Masonite Corp. 
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son is vice-president and secretary; he has 
been identified with the lumber business for 
the past twenty years. 


Paul B. Berry, Jr., 19-year-old son of 
Paul B. Berry, wholesale and commission 
man of lumber and forest products at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., is now in training at Miami 
Beach, Fla., in the Army Air Corps. He had 
been in the Air Corps Reserve since June, 
1942. When called, he was in his senior year 
at Indiana University, Bloomington. 


Corp. Ivan W. Henderson, South Bend, 
Wash., a former employee of the Westfall 
Bros. and Gerber-Bunker logging com- 
panies on Willapa Harbor, has been 
awarded the distinguished service cross 
for extraordinary heroism during a New 
Guinea air battle when he shot down four 
Japanese planes in 25 minutes, according 
to a recent announcement by the War De- 
partment. He was a tail gunner on a 
United States Army Air Corps plane. 


William Stallworth, of Stallworth & 
Phillips Lumber Co., of Meridian, Miss., 
was recently elected a director of the 
Meridian Chamber of Commerce for a 
two-year term. A. D. Burdette, Burdette 
Lumber Co., is also a director with an- 
other year to serve. 


Virgil McBroom of Mackemer & Mc- 
Broom Lumber Co., Watseka, IIl., has 
received a commission as lieutenant, junior 
grade, in the U. S. Naval Reserve. He 
has enlisted in the purchasing and supply 
department of the Naval Air Corps. 

Gail Turpen, well known operator of 
Turpen Lumber Co., Chillicothe, Ohio, 
has reported for duty as carpenter’s mate, 
first class, in the U. S. Navy’s construc- 
tion battalion, “Seabees.” 

The Stanley Works, New Britain, 
Conn., has been awarded the Army-Navy 
“E”. This award comes early in the year 
during which the company is celebrating 
its hundredth anniversary. 

Frank B. James, son of Roy E. James, 
lumber wholesaler at Huntington Park, 
Calif., has been promoted to lieutenant 
colonel in the Army Air Corps. He is 
stationed at Oakland, Calif. 

Russeli M. Castell, formerly with the 
California Door Co., Los Angeles, Calif., 
is now an instructor in the Navy Seabees, 
serving as a chief boatswain’s mate at 
Camp Allen, Norfolk, Va. 

Western Hardwood Lumber Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif., has completed a new brick 
office building at its plant, 201 East 15th 
Street, and is remodeling and enlarging 
the holdover office building. 

The name of Stanley Hawkins, son of 
Avon L. Hawkins of E. K. Wood Lum- 
ber Co., Los Angeles, Calif., was listed 
among three naval reserve flying officers 
and two petty officers missing since they 
took off on a routine training flight from 
Jacksonville, Fla., Air Station on Jan. 16. 
Young Hawkins was an aviation machin- 
ists’ mate, third class, and had enlisted 
on his seventeenth birthday. 

Total of 24 motor truck fleets in Fort 
Wayne, Ind., including those of the Fort 
Wayne Lumber Co., Standard Lumber & 
Supply Co., Pontiac Coal & Supply Co., 
and Leonard C. Smith Building Co., com- 
pleted a six months’ safety contest on 
Dec, 31, 1942, without an accident, an- 
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nounced the Chamber of Commerce at 
Fort Wayne, Ind., which sponsored the 
competition. Framed “no-accident” cer- 
tificates were to be presented to the win- 
ners. 


C. W. Parham, Memphis, president of 
C. W. Parham Lumber Co., has purchased 
the 325 acre show place stock farm of 
J. Palmer Kellogg on the outskirts of 
Memphis and will raise white-face cattle 
and Duroc hogs to help fill the govern- 
ment’s food requirements. 


George A. Hill, sales manager, Cad- 
wallader-Gibson Co., Los Angeles, Calif., 
can testify from personal experience that 
Mexico likewise has a _ transportation 
problem. During his recent business trip 
to Mexico, on which he made calls on 
various sawmill operators, Mr. Hill travel- 
ed by airplane, automobile, muleback, and 
row boat to get about the country. 


Change in Name 


The B & T Floor Co., Columbus, Ohio, 
which, along with its popular trademark 
“Chromedge,” has long been nationally rec- 
ognized as a dominant name in the field of 
architectural and decorative metal trims, has 
announced a change in name to “The B & T 
Metals Co.” The new name involves no 
change in the company’s personnel or service 
policies. The change of name was prompted 
because of an expansion of manufacturing 
activities, which will enable the B & T 
Metals Co. to offer additional services after 
the war. 


Elect New President 

At its recent annual meeting, the Angelina 
County Lumber Co., Keltys, Tex., elected 
Ernest L. Kurth, who has been vice presi- 
dent and general manager, as president and 
general manager to succeed Eli Wiener, who 
was made chairman of the board. Mr. 
Wiener has been with the company since 
1891. Simon W. Henderson, Jr., was re- 
elected vice president and Dave W. Thomp- 
son was re-elected secretary-treasurer. In 
May the Angelina County Lumber Co. will 
observe its fifty-sixth anniversary. In addi- 
tion to a large supply of virgin timber on 
hand, this progressive organization has an 
immense area under reforestation and thus 
maintains a long-established reputation for 
high standard of quality. 


Regional Meetings Aid Production 
Drive 


H. C. Berckes, secretary of the Southern 
Pine War Committee, announces that the 
“Drive for Increased Lumber Production” 
is progressing, following the industry-wide 
meeting held in New Orleans Feb. 19. Com- 
mittees to further this drive have been ap- 
pointed in each state in the Southern 
producing area, these committees have 
organized, and are now holding regional 
meetings to serve as practical clinics, and 
methods are being devised whereby all pos- 
sible help and ideas will be available to all 
producers. 

Meetings have already been held in Luf- 
kin, Tex.; Little Rock, Ark.; Memphis, 
Tenn.; Columbus, Miss.; Alexandria, La.; 
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Frames 


For REPAIRS -- For ADDED ROOMS 
Bradley-Miller Frames 


Here are the door and window frames 
that ideally meet today’s demand for 
super-quality. Made of Genuine White 
Pine, manufactured with scrupulous care, 
they fit snugly, keep their shape and 
dimensions. We also furnish Ponderosa 
Pine Frames, same manufacture and 
grade as the Genuine White Pine. 


BRADLEY, MILLER & COMPANY, 


Telephor_e 7812 
C. W. Jones, 9906 Indian Lane, Silver Spring, Maryland 


Bay City, Michigan 


Eastern Representative 








Send us your inquiries 


Corton HANLON 


ODESSA , NY. 
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Montgomery, Ala., and Tallahassee, Fla. 
Additional meetings are scheduled for Ma- 
con, Ga., March 22; in Columbia, S. C.. 
March 23; in Raleigh, N. C., March 24, and 
in Richmond, Va., March 25. These meet- 
ings are for both pine and hardwoods. 


Company Elects New Secretary 


Milton Craft, native Memphian and for 
23 years an employee and official of the 
Chapman & Dewey Lumber Co., Memphis, 
Tenn., and Marked Tree, Ark., has been 
elected secretary of the company. He suc- 
ceeds the late Almonta Smith. Mr. Craft 
was company auditor for a number of years 
and became general manager of the large 
operation in Arkansas in 1932. His head- 
quarters have been transferred to Memphis. 


All Rail Shipment of Lumber From 
Guatemala Reaches Kentucky 
Joseph D. Burge, president, Gamble 
ers, lumber and lumber processors, Louis- 
ville, Ky., announced Feb. 16 that the 
company’s first all rail shipment of mahog- 
any lumber from Guatemala, has arrived 
in Louisville. The shipment consisting of 


3roth- 


three cars, containing about 60,000 feet, 
mostly four quarter stock, left Escuintla, 


Guatemala, on Dec. 12, crossing into Mexico 


DYKE BROS. 


Mfrs. and Jobbers of Building Materials 


Little Rock, Ark. Dallas, Texas 

Fort Smith, Ark. Texarkana, U. S. A. 

Oklahoma City. Okla. Memphis, Tenn. 

Kansas City, Mo. Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Joplin, Mo. New Orleans, La. 

Shreveport, La. Birmingham, Ala. 
Houston, Texas 
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Consulting Forester 
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at Ayutla, in the extreme southern section 
of Guatemala, starting out on a narrow 
gauge railroad, and reaching standard gauge 
at the Mexican border. 


Army Transport Executive 


Bud Curtis, 
Seattle (Wash.) office 
bors Lumber Co., 
extensive whole- 
salers of Pacific 
Coast forest prod- 
ucts, is now Capt. 
F. B. Curtis of 
the United States 
Army, assigned to 
the office of As- 
sistant Chief of 
Transportation 
for Supply at 
Washington, D. C. 
Writes Capt. Cur- 
tis: “Coming 
out of civilian life 
direct to the army 
with no training 
is no pipe. You have a lot to learn but 
I have not met anyone who was not will- 
ing to give you a lift. This really is a 
spirit that prevails everywhere in the 
Pentagon. So with a spirit like that how 
can we help but do big things?” In the 
lumber business Curtis was a man that 
got things done and Pacific Coast lum 


manager of the 
Twin Har- 


formerly 
of the 





bermen are betting that he will do the 
same in the army. 
Purchases Company 

The Majestic Co., Huntington, Ind., manu- 
facturer of metal building necessities, has 
announced the purchase of The Brownie 
Manufacturing Co., Fort Wayne, Ind., mak- 


ers of clamps and turnbuckles identified by 
the trade name and mark of “Brownie.” 
While The Majestic Co. has moved the pur- 
chased company’s manufacturing facilities to 
Huntington and expects to continue the same 
product and distribution policies, the clamp 
operations will be operated as The Brownie 
Clamp Division of The Majestic Co. 


Texas Makes All-Wood Plastic 
Samples of the first all-wood plastic 
turned out in Texas have come from the 
Forest Products Laboratory at Lufkin, 
Texas, operated by the Texas Forest Serv- 


ice of A. & M. College, and will soon be 


tested for strength, flexibility, and durability, 
E. W. Stark, chief of the laboratory, has 
announced. The samples are small dark 
brown discs about two inches in diameter 
and three-eighths of an inch thick. They are 
pressed under 4,000 pounds pressure per 
square inch. Raw material for the new 
plastic is pine sawdust ground to the con- 
sistency of flour. 


Crossett Companies Make the 
News 


“Public opinion often decides the issue,” 
it has often been said. If so, the Crossett 
Companies, manufacturers of lumber, paper. 
and chemicals at Crossett, Ark., are in the 
clear. Following are recent excerpts from 
the press in which Crossett has made news. 


From London on Feb. 9 came an U.P. 
dispatch saying—‘Pvt. Dewey Curtis of 
Crossett, Ark., barred Lieut. Gen. Frank A. 


Andrews, commanding general of the Ameri- 
can forces in the European theater, from his 
own room at the United States headquarters 
Tuesday and was commended for it. ‘I’ve 
been given a list of officers who may be 
admitted to this room and your name is not 
on it, sir,’ Curtis told the general. The 
sergeant of the guard was called and he 
issued a verbal order to permit Gen. An- 
drews to pass. Curtis was commended for 
his obedience of orders.” 

Crossett Companies received recognition 
this month for having sent via “Liberator” 
morale-building parcels to some four hun- 
dred former employees who are now in the 
Armed Forces. 

Who should be picked for the pilot of the 
President’s plane which flew safely to 
Africa, Brazil, and home but a Crossett son. 
Capt. Howard Maurice Cone, Jr., who was 
born at Crossett in April, 1908, flew our 
chief executive on his vastly important mis- 
sion. Don’t believe it when we say that 
Crossett’s name didn’t appear in print when 
this news could be publicly told. 

In a story in the current issue of Yank, 
the official Army newspaper-magazine, Pvt. 
Easter L. Rice of Crossett, Ark., is pictured 
in his woolskins while on duty at Camp 
Hale, Colo. Camp Hale is the training base 
for mountaineer troops (Russian _ style) 
where the first of the United States units 
was activated, and is noted for its snowy 
valley. 

Most recent of Crossett’s press claims con- 
cerned a printed service letter which those 





Branch Office: 


elephone Oliver 3450 





P. M. BARGER LUMBER CO. 


WHOLESALE LUMBER—MOULDINGS AND SHINGLES 
Telephone 876—Statesville, N. C 


P. O. Box 5998, Bethesda Station, Washington, D. C. 


BARGER MILLWORK COMPANY | 


WHOLESALE WINDOWS AND DOORS 
Telephone 733—Statesville. N N. C 














WACHINERY COMPANY 





SAWMILLS 


SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 








KNIGHT SAW MILLS 


All lron and Steel Construction 
DOGS, SET WORKS, EDGERS 
Manufactured by 


THE KENT MACHINE COMPANY 


117 Portage St. Cuyahoga Falls, Ohio 











George Drolet, 
TIMBER ESTIMATES 


Consulting Forester 
Depletion Reports 


TUSCALOOSA, 
ALABAMA 


Management Plans 
Valuation Surveys 
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modern manufacturers are preparing monthly 
in “homey style’ for the soldiers, sailors, 
marines, and uniformed women who formerly 
worked at Crossett. The press said, “Cros- 
sett’s Service Men’s Letter, signed by ‘Uncle 
Oakley and Aunt Piney,’ is one of the first 
of its kind to appear from a forest products 
center and probably one of the first few in 
any industry in the United States.” 


Obituaries 


MRS. ELMER C. HOLE, 77, wife of E. (¢ 
Hole, who for more than 40 years was 
secretary and general manager of the 
American Lumberman, died March 5 at her 
home, 6704 Stewart Ave., Chicago, Ill. Mrs. 
Hole had been seriously ill for about six 
weeks previous to her death. She and Mr. 
Hole became acquainted as high school 
students in Fairbury, Neb. and were mar- 
ried nearly 55 years ago, in 1888. Aftera 
few years of Nebraska farm life the couple 
moved to Chicago in 1895 where they have 
since made their home. Mrs. Hole was 
active in church work and in _ several 
women’s organizations. Survivors, in ad- 
dition to Mr. Hole who retired from the 
American Lumberman about a year ago, 
are a daughter, Mrs. Arthur E. Johnson, 
and a grandson, Elmer H. Johnson, man- 
iging editor of the American Lumberman. 


LEWIS LINCOLN CURTISS, 82, president 
of the William H. Coleman Lumber Co., of 
Jackson, Tenn., died in El Paso, Texas on 
Jan. 29. He had wintered in El Paso for 
several years. Survivors are his widow, a 
son and a granddaughter. 


L. N. DANTZLER, 77, prominent lumber- 
man of Biloxi, Miss., died Feb. 28 at his 
home. He was president of the L. N. 
Dantzler Lumber Co. of Moss Point, Miss.; 
president of the Dantzler Lumber and Ex- 
port Co., Tampa, Fla., and director of 
Standard Export Co., Ltd., New Orleans. A 
graduate of the University of Mississippi, 
he was a member of the board of trustees 
of Emory University, Atlanta, Ga. He is 
survived by a son, three sisters and two 
brothers. 


EMMETT A. FLETCHER, 75, a pioneer 
lumberman and sawmill operator at Beau- 
mont, Tex., died at his home in that city 
Feb. 25. At the time of his death he was 
president of the Beaumont Building Ma- 
terial Co. He was also chairman of the 
board of the Texas Construction Material 
Co. of Houston. While serving two terms 
as mayor of Beaumont Mr. Fletcher 
brought many improvements to the city. 
Miles of paved streets were opened, public 
buildings were erected and a municipal 
airport was constructed. The installment 
plan of tax paying was inaugurated. Sur- 
viving are his widow, a sister and several 
nephews and nieces. 


Cc. C. GARLAND, 84, retired New Eng- 
land business man and father of Philip 
Garland, vice president and general man- 
ager of the Oregon-Washington Plywood 
Company, Tacoma, Wash., died February 
25 in a Tacoma hospital. Survivors in- 
clude his son and two sisters. 


GEORGE R. HARWOOD, SR., 85, en- 
gaged in the lumber business for many 
years, died March 3 at his home in Rich- 
mond, Va., after an illness of several 
months. He entered the lumber business 
when a young man with his uncles, the 
lates Charles Whitlock and Robert Whit- 
lock. Later he moved to Lynchburg, Va., 
Where he operated a box factory of his 
own. Returning to Richmond, Mr. Har- 
wood engaged there in the lumber business 
until his retirement several years ago. 





ARTHUR J. HYLAND, former lumber, 
grain and coal dealer at Belvidere, II1., 
died Feb. 13. 


JOHN McEWAN, 90, last of Bay City’s 
pioneer lumbermen, died Feb. 19 at his 


March 20, 1943 


residence in Bay City, Mich. A son of one 
of the city’s first lumbermen, he took over 
the operation of McEwan Bros. sawmill in 
1882. Surviving are two sons, two daugh- 
ters and four grandchildren. 





M. J. McKENNA, 78, died Feb. 23 at 
Marshfield, Ore. He was treasurer of the 
McKenna Mill & Lumber Co. and had 
served as president. Mr. McKenna had 
been in the lumber business for 38 years. 
He is survived by his daughter, three 
brothers and a sister. 


HERMAN OSCAR NELSON, 65, retired 
lumberman, died at his home in Doty, 
Wash., March 2 following a heart attack. 
He was born at Manitowoc, Wis. and for 
the last 33 years had lived in Doty, where, 
until his recent retirement, he operated 
the Doty Lumber and Shingle Co. for 
many years. Survivors include his wife, 
a son, a sister and three grandchildren. 


J. J. PEARCH, 54, well known lumber 
dealer of Uhrichsville, Ohio, died Feb. 26. 
Surviving are his widow, two daughters, 
two sons and a brother. 


DENVER SUTTON PICKENPAUGH, 54, 
prominent Eastern Ohio lumber dealer and 
co-owner of the St. Clair Lumber Co., died 
Feb. 22, in his home at St. Clairsville, Ohio. 
Surviving in addition to his widow are two 
daughters and five sons. 


LEMAR SEXMITH, 91, pioneer Wausau 
(Wis.) lumberman and for many years 
manager of the Brooks & Ross Lumber Co., 
Schofield, Wis., died March 2 at Appleton, 
Wis. After several years as manager of 
the Brooks & Ross firm, Mr. Sexmith estab- 
lished his own lumber business. In recent 
years he had resided in Montana, spending 
his winters with his son in Appleton, Wis. 
This son and one residing in Milwaukee 
survive. 


MRS. FLORENCE (GOODWIN) 
SHEPARD, widow of the late Lindsley H. 
Shepard, died March 3 at her home in 
Brookline, Mass. She was a sister of the 
late George M. Goodwin of Taylor-Good- 
win Co. retail dealers at Haverhill, Mass. 
Her husband, prior to his death in 1938 
had long been associated with the Shepard 
& Morse Lumber Co. of Boston of which 
his uncle the late Otis Shepard was the 
founder. 


DAVID SLONECKER, 69, retired lumber 
inspector of Nashville, Tenn., died March 5. 
Until his retirement seven years ago, Mr. 
Slonecker was connected with Washing- 
ton-Ralls Lumber Co. He is survived by 
his widow, one sister and a brother. 


G. B. SPRINGMAN, 45, president of 
Springman Lumber Co. and a civic and 
business leader in Alton, Ill., died Feb. 26. 
He had served as president of the Retail 
Merchants Association; as president of 
Alton Finance & Thrift Co.; as president 
and director of the Rotary Club. Mr. 
Springman was a member of Alton Elks 
Lodge and of Hoo-Hoo. His widow, four 
children, a sister and seven brothers sur- 
vive. 


H. H. STURGIS, 80, president and 
founder of Standish (Maine) Land & Lum- 
ber Co. and a past president of the Maine 
Lumbermen’s Association died March 38 at 
his home in Portland. He was president 
of the Casco Bank & Trust Co., a former 
state senator and a past president of the 
Portland Kiwanis Club. A brother J. 
Wendell Sturgis of Portland survives. 


JESTY F. VERNON, 58, president of the 
Lincoln County Lumber Co. at Brook- 
haven, Miss., died Feb. 28 from injuries 
suffered in a motor accident. He is sur- 
vived by his widow and four brothers. 


HERMAN W. VOGEL, 69, retail lumber 
and coal dealer at Cleveland, Wis. since 
1911, died March 4 at a Sheboygan (Wis.) 
hospital following a short illness. He had 
been associated with the Vogel, Stolten- 
berg & Vogel Lumber and coal firm since 
1911. His widow, four sons and a daughter 
survive. 










Western 
Lumber Products 


Prompt, efficient shippers of big 
mill, excellent quality. rightly- 
priced Fir, ag ree Cedar, 
Spruce, Red Cedar Shingles, Idaho 
White Pine, Ponderosa Pine, Cali- 
fornia Sugar Pine. We strongly 
subscribe to belief that a SATIS- 
FIED CUSTOMER is greatest asset 
of any institution. 


J. G. Kennedy Lumber Co. 


Henry Building, SEATTLE 





GILLIES BROS. Ltd. 


BRAESIDE, ONTARIO, CANADA 
Genuine WHITE PINE .iccccs, 
Air-Seasoned e Water-Cured 


For 100 years, 1842-1942. Capacity 30 million ft. annually 
Members N. W .L. D. Assn. 
DRY STOCK--ROUGH or DRESSED. Prompt Shipment 


SULLIVAN LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


TIMBERS F 
YARD STOCK e I CLEARS. 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR, PINE 
Reliable Shippers 30 Years 
WRITE US! AIR MAIL ONE DAY EACH WAY! 
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WHITE PINE [t2"°.-..- 


Al. California White 
so and Sugar Pine 


Fir Wallboard a0 ent: products 
William Schuette Company 


New York 
Office--41 East 42d St. PITTSBURGH, PA. 





Change Your Saws to Simonds 


. F, 3, or 2', inserted tooth. Cut more lumber at less 


D expense, and no saw trouble. Saw returned 2nd day as 


a new one, at about '; the cost of new. SAVE on 2'; 


edger saws, alse on solid and trimmer saws 


J. H. MINER SAW MFG. CO., Meridian. Miss. 








Vest Pocket Ready Reckoner 


A useful vest pocket manual including a lum- 
ber calculator for standard sizes, rules, 
estimated weights of lumber and miscellaneous 
useful’ lumber tabulations. Prepaid, 50 cents. 


American Lumberman 
431 So. Dearborn St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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ADVERTISING 





How to Figure Costs for Advertising 
In Classified Department 


One Issue ....... ianeinneeuian 30 cents a line 
Two consecutive issues ......55 cents a line 
Three consecutive issues ....75 cents a line 
Four consecutive issues ....90 cents a line 
Thirteen consecutive issues.......$2.70 a line 


Twenty-six consecutive issues ..$5.40 a line 


Remittance to accompany the or- 
der. No extra charge for copy of 
paper containing advertisement. 
Copy must be in this office on Mon- 
day prior to publication date. 

Five or six words of ordinary 
length make one line. 

Count in the signature. 
counts as two lines. 

Extra white space figured at line 
rate. 

Heading to be in bold face caps. 

One additional line of light face 
caps permitted in first 14 lines of 
copy, and in each 7 lines thereafter. 

One inch space advertisement is 
equivalent to 14 lines. 


Heading 





TOO LATE TO CLASSIFY 


CARPENTERS APRONS 
Write for samples and prices. 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIALTY CoO., Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








TIMBER APPRAISER 


T. B. LONGWELL, Cloudcraft, N. M. 
Thirty years experience in New Mexico and 


Arizona timber. 


Wanted—EMPLOYEES 


Wanted—EMPLOYMENT 








SHIPPING & STOCK CLERK 
If thoroughly experienced in Lumber & Mill- 
work, we have a splendid opening for you in 
Baltimore, Md. Give full details as to cap- 
ability. 
Address ‘“‘E-44,”" care American Lumberman. 





WHOLESALE MANAGER 


EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY for capable lum- 
berman acquainted with sources of supply and 
consumers to develop Wholesale Department 
handling yellow pine, hardwood, fir, and Pon- 
derosa pine in connection with reliable well- 
established retail and wholesale yard in Chicago. 


Applicant must be experienced, capable, have 
good references, and willing to prove his abil- 
ity. Salary or commission, or both. 


Give age, nationality, experience, present loca- 
tion, salary desired and references. 
Address “E-34,” care American Lumberman. 





EMPLOYEES WANTED 

EXPERIENCED GENERAL MANAGER for 
50,000 capacity band mill, planing mill, dry 
kilns, ete., now about ready to operate in the 
Bankhead National Forest, Winston County, 
Ala. Must be thoroughly experienced with 
each Department such as logging, manufac- 
turing, shipping and accounting. Salary and 
bonus $5,000.00 to $10,000.00 per year. 

Also we want thoroughly competent and EX- 


PERIENCED BOOKKEEPER familiar with 
lumber manufacturing books. Must be willing 
to live in sawmill town and do general office 


bookkeeping, clerical work and some little typ- 
ing. Prefer family man 388 to 45 years old or 
younger if draft exempt. Salary $200.00. 

And in addition we will need a combination 
STEAM ELECTRICAL ENGINEER capable of 
looking after our power plant consisting of 6 
boilers, 500 horse power Corliss engine, 250 
horse power direct connected generator, pumps, 


EXPERIENCED RETAIL LUMBERMAN 
Desires position as yard manager. Thorough 
knowledge of retail sales & buying lumber, 
millwork, bldg. materials & fuel. 9 yrs. exp. 
H. J. NEWMAN, 2053 Thurston, Racine, Wis. 


LUMBERMAN AGE 50 
25 years lumber experience, chief accountant, 
office and sales manager, retailing, desires per- 
manent connection southern States. Recently 
sold business. What have you? 
Address “E-43,’’ care American Lumberman. 


EXPERIENCED RETAIL LUMBERMAN 





Desires position as yard manager. Thorough 
knowledge of retail sales & buying, lbr. mill- 
work, bldg. supplies & hardware. Can make 


plans that pass FHA requirements. Competent; 
married; Protestant; past 50 years of age. 
Address ‘‘E-46,"" care American Lumberman. 





FOREMAN 
German trained, Forest, Timber, Sawmill exp.; 
managing personality; held responsible posi- 
tions; good for 10 more years; U. S. citizen; 


(working out of line) seeking permanent posi- 


tion; short brushing up period required. Room 
and board must be obtainable near place of 
employment; starting salary in letter. 


first 
Plandome, N. Y. 


Wanted—USED MACHINERY 


WANTED TO BUY 
20 to 30 Ton Locomotive Crane. 
10 to 20 Ton Gas Locomotive. 
1,000 GPM Underwriters Fire Pump. 
15,000 to 20,000 Gal. Oil Tank. 
THE DARIEN CORPORATION 
49 East 41st St., New York, N. Y. 


BOXBOARD MACHINERY WANTED 
We are in the market for nailing machines, 
open and closed back anywhere from two to 
eighteen track. Also interested in Meveen John- 
son or Morgan Matchers, Edge Trimmers, 
Squeezers and Band Resaws, and any other box 
equipment used in box working factories. 


F. KRAUS, Box 1230, 























etc. Salary $150.00. Address “C-78,”" care American Lumberman. 
All above jobs open now. All applications WANTED TO BUY 
should include complete list of former employ- Four wheel warehouse trucks. 
ers. : , ? . : BISSELL WRECKING CO. 
GRAYSON LUMBER COMPANY 7834 W. Grand Ave., Elmwood Park, III. 
Birmingham, Ala, Phone: Elmwood Park 1198 
care iain <ciaiemeaiaedl dailies WANTED 
SUPERINTENDENT WANTED A Well 
For Furniture and Aircraft Wood Parts Duplex Steam Fumpe any sise, and Deep ‘ 


by old established plant in Grand Rapids, 

engaged 100% in war work. Must under- 

stand up-to-date furniture manufacturing 

methods; knowledge of aircraft wood 

parts and gluing technique will be helpful. 

NICHOLS & COX LUMBER COMPANY 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


HARDWOOD LUMBER INSPECTOR 
For well established Hardwood yard; permanent 
work and chance for advancement for right 
man. 
Address 





“E-47", care American Lumberman. 








ATTENTION BUYERS OF— 


BUILDERS AND SHELF HARDWARE contem- 
plating a visit to New York City. NO PRIORI- 
TIES NECESSARY! Nationally known brands 
in stock for immediate delivery! The largest 
and most complete assortment in the country, 
consisting of locksets for store, front and inside 
doors, steel and bronze butts, chrome cabinet 
hardware, and thousands of miscellaneous items 
too numerous to mention. Also mechanics tools 
and many of the most critical and hard to get 
items you may just be looking for. For addi- 
tional information write, 

Address ‘“‘D-82,”’ 


care American Lumberman. 








Wanted—EMPLOYEES 








PURCHASING AGENT 
Small line-yard company handling lumber, coal, 


and feed is interested in a Purchasing Agent 
with telephone sales ability, not subject to 
draft. All replies confidential. 


Afidress “D-66,’’ care American Lumberman., 





BOOKKEEPER 
Want bookkeeper experienced in retail lumber 
and millwork and building materials. Prefer 
man with line yard experience. Give age, his- 


tory of experience, 
as We 


amount 


of pay expected. 
TOWNSEND, 


Lake Wales, Florida. 





MILLWORK SALESMAN 
Competent millwork salesman familiar with 
buying, pricing and selling millwork: who is 
thoroughly experienced, energetic and ambitious 
to make a profit for his employer. Position 
offers good opportunity for man to build for 
himself a large department of which he will 
have complete charge. Position is on Atlantic 
Seaboard near nation’s Capitol. Man must be 
outside 


¢ draft age. Answer in detail by letter 
in own handwriting, stating all qualifications 
and salary expected. 


Address “E-40,"" care American Lumberman. 
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Wanted—EMPLOYMENT 


EXPERIENCED RETAIL LUMBERMAN 
Desires position as yard mgr. Thorough knowl- 
edge of retail sales & buying, lIbr. millwork, 
bldg. materials & fuel. 23 yrs. exp. Competent; 
married; Protestant. 

Address ‘‘D-54,’’ care American Lumberman. 


RETAIL YARD MANAGEMENT 
Desired. 20 years varied exp. Fully qualified 
all details retail yard operation. A-1 Ref. Age 
43, married. 

Address ‘‘D-76,”" care American Lumberman. 


CAPABLE RETAIL EXECUTIVE 

To assist General Manager of large yard. Com- 
petent salesmer., familiar with purchasing, etc. 
AA-1 record for 20 yrs. Desires responsible 
job with probable future advancement. Or, con- 
sider manager’s job in busy yard, city over 
15,000, any location. Age 41; 5 in family. 

Address ‘“D-74,’’ care American Lumberman. 


HARDWOOD INSPECTOR 
Long experience; good ref. Can come at once. 
Address ‘“D-71,” care American Lumberman. 


A-1 CIRCULAR FILER 
Extra good adjusting tension in large circular 
saws. Best of references; over draft age; single. 




















Go anywhere, anytime. No booze. 
Address “E-37,’’ care American Lumberman. 





WANTED 
Salesman calling on lumber yards Philadelphia 
and suburban territory, can handle additional 
line commission basis. 
Address ‘‘E-42,’’ care American Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED 
Draft exempt man. wide general office experi- 
ence, including mill sales and commission of- 
fices, experienced correspondent, steno., bkkpr. 
Address ‘‘E-48’’, care American Lumberman. 


A-1 SAWYER & FILER 
15 years exp. on tractor and small steam saw- 
mills, wants job with some operator having a 
defense contract. I am single, age 39 years; 
can get a discharge from the Army in about 2 
weeks. A-1 references. Write full particulars. 
Address ‘‘E-50,”" care American Lumberman. 








Pumps. What do you have to offer? 
INDUSTRIAL SUPPLY & EQUIPMENT CO., 
INC 


Canal Building, New Orleans, La. 


WANTED TO BUY 
One set Yates- American or Woods End 
Matchers, electric vreferred, but would consider 
belt driven. MONTGOMERY OAK FLOORING 
COMPANY, P. O. Box 38, Montgomery, Ala. 











WANTED 
COMBINATION BAND RIP and RESAW 
2” to 4” blade 

also 


BAND RESAW 


tive full description, price and state where 
may be inspected in first letter. 


Address “E-49", care American Lumberman. 











Wanted—LUMBER & DIMENSION 


WANTED FOR CASH 
Entire lumber yard _ stocks. 
BISSELL WRECKING CO. 
7834 W. Grand Ave., Elmwood Park, Il. 
Phone: Elmwood Park 1198 


SOFTWOOD BOX LUMBER 
For war work, carloads or train loads, rough 
or surfaced 4/4; 6/4 or 8/4 RW&L for delivery 
any time during next four months. State grade, 
species of woods, location of mill, equipment, 
if any, for surfacing or resawing. To those 
mills producing shooks can furnish very desir- 
able specifications with high priorities. 
Address “D-72,” care American Lumberman. 


WANTED 
1x4 R/L No. 3 Ponderosa rgh. res. 
1x6, 8, 10, 12” No. 2, No. 3, No. 
S48, R/L. 
1x10 and 12” No. 4 Ponderosa S2S, R/L. 
2x4 No. 2&Btr. R/L. S48 or can use Northern 
stock, straight or mixed carloads. 

















4 Ponderosa 


Quote prices f.o.b. cars and freight rate to 
Chicago; part cash with order, to well rated 
concern, Balance sight draft less 2% on guar- 


anteed grades from responsible shippers. 
Can furnish AA1 and AA-2X priority. 
Address “E-26”, care American Lumberman. 


WANTED FOR CASH 
and 2” softwood lumber, any gradé 





6 cars 1” 

or species. 
BISSELL WRECKING CO. 

7834 W. Grand Ave., Elmwood Park, IIl. 
Phone: Elmwood Park 1198 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 











